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PREFACE. 


EFORE the philoſophical works of | 


Lord Bolingbroke had appeared, great 
things were expected from the leiſure of a 
man, who from the ſplendid ſcene of action, 
in which his talents had enabled him to make ſo 
conſpicuous a figure, had retired to employ 
thoſe talents in the inveſtigation of truth. 
Philoſophy began to congratulate herſelf upon 
ſuch à proſelyte from the world of bulineſs, 
and hoped to have extended her power under 


the auſpices of ſuch a leader. In the midſt of 


theſe pleaſing expectations, the works them- 
ſelves at Jaſt appeared in ſull body, and with 
great pomp. Thoſe who ſearched in them for 
new diſcoveries in the myſteries of nature; 
thoſe who expected ſomething which might ex- 
plain or direct the operations cf the mind; 
thoſe who hoped to ſee morality illuſtrated and 
enforced ; thoſe who looked for new helps to 
ſociety and government; thoſe who deſired to 
ice the characters and paſſions of mankind de- 
lineated; in ſhort, all who conſider ſuch things 


leaſt, in every philoſophical work, all theſe 

were certainly diſappointed ; they found the 

land-marks of ſcience preciſely in their former 
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places: and they thought they received but 
pocr recompence for this diſappointment, in 


gion attacked in a 


lively manner, and the foundation of every 


virtue, and of ell government, ſapped with great 


art and much ingenuity. What advantage do 


we derive from ſuch writings? What delight 


can a man find in employing a capacity which 


might be uſefully exerted for the nobleſt purpo- 
ſes, in a ſort of ſullen labour, in which if the 


author could ſucceed, he is obliged to own, that 


nothing could be more fatal to mankind than 
his ſucceſs ? 
I cannot conceive how this ſort of writers 


propoſe to compaſs the deſigns they pretend to 
have in view, by the inſtruments which they 


employ. Do they pretend to exalt the mind of 
man, by proving him no better than a beaſt ? 


Do they think to: enforce the practice of virtue, 


by denying that vice and virtue are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by good or ill fortune here, or by happi- 
neſs or miſery hereafter? Do they imagine they 
{hall increaſe our piety, and reliance on God, by 
exploding his providence, and inſiſting that He 
is neither juſt nor good? Such are the doc- 
teines which, ſometimes concealed, ſometimes 
openly and fully avowed, are found to pre- 
vail throughout the writings of Lord Boling- 
broke; and ſuch are the feaſonings which this 


noble writer and ſeveral others have been 


leaſed to dignify with the name of philoſophy. 
f theſe are delivered ina ſpecious manner, and in 
x ſtyle above the common, they cannot want a 


number of admirers of as much docility as can 
be wiſhed fcr in diſciples. To theſe the 


editor of the following little piece had addreſ- 
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ſech it: there is no reaſon to conceal the deſign 


of it any longer. 
The deſign was, to ſhew that, without the 


excrtion of any conſiderable forces, the fame 
engines which were employed for the deſtruc- 


tion of religion, might be employed with equal 


ſucceſs for the ſubverſion of government; and 
that ſpecious arguments might be uſed againſt 
thoſe things which they, who doubt of every 
thing elſe, will never permit to be queſtioned. 
It is an obſervation which I think fecrates makes 
in one of his orations againſt the Sephiſts, "That 
it is far more eaſy to maintain a wrong cauſe, 
and to fupport paradoxical opinions to the ſa- 
tisfaction of a common auditory, than to eſtab- 
liſh a doubtful truth by ſolid and concluſive 
arguments. When men find that ſomething 
can be ſaid in favour of what, on the very pro- 
poſal, they have thought utterly indefenſible, 
they grow doubtful of their own reaſon ; 
they are thrown into a ſort of pleaſing ſur- 
prize; they run along with the ſpeaker, 
charmed and captivated to find ſuch a plentiful 
harveſt of reaſoning, where all ſeemed barren 
and unpromiſing. This is the Fairy Land of 
philoſophy. And it very frequently happens, 
that thoſe pleaſing impreſſions on the imagina- 
tion, ſubſiſt and produce their effect, even after 


the underſtanding has been ſatisfied of their un- 


ſubſtantial nature. There is a ſort of gloſs 
upon ingenious falſehoods, that dazzles the 
imagination, but which neither belongs to, nor 


becomes the ſober aſpect of truth. I have 


met with a quotation in Lord Cote's reports 
that pleaſed me very much, though I do not 
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know from whence he has taken it: “ Tuterdum 
« fucata falſitas, (ſays he) in Multis eft proba— 
& biltor, et ſæpe rationibus vincit nudam verita- 
c tem.” In ſuch caſes, the writer has cer- 


tain fire and alacrity inſpired into him by a 


conſciouſneſs, that let it fare how it will with 


the ſubject, his ingenuity will be ſure of ap- 


plauſe; and this alacrity becomes much greater 


if he acts upon the offenſive, by the impe- 


tuoſity that always accompanies an attack, 
and the unfortunate propenſity which mankind 


have to the finding and exaggerating faults. 


The editor is fatisfhed that a mind which has no 
reſtraint from a ſenſe of its own weakneſs, 
of its ſubordinate rank in the creation, and 
of the extreme danger of letting the imagina- 


tion looſe upon ſome ſubjects, may very plauſibly 


attack every thing the moſt excellent and vene- 


Table ; that it would not be difficult to criticiſe 


the creation itſelf; and that if we were to ex- 
amine the divine fabrics by our ideas of reaſon 
and fitneſs, and to uſe the ſame method. of 
attack by which ſome nien have aſſaulted reveal- 
ed religion, we might with as good colour, ant 
with the fame ſucceſs, make the wiſdom and 


power of God in his creation appear to many no 
better than fooliſhneſs. There is an air of plau- 
ſibility which accompanies vulgar reaſonings and 
'notions taken from the beaten circle of ordinary 


experience, that is admirably ſuited to the nar- 
row capacities of ſome, and to tlie lazineſs of 
others. But this advantage is in a great meaſure 
Joſt, when a painful, comprehenſive ſurvey of a 
very complicated matter, and which requires a 
great variety of conſiderations, is to be made; 


when we mult ſeek in a profound ſubject not 
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only for arguments,, but for new materials 
for argument, their meaſures and their method 
of arrangement; when zwe mult go out of the 
ſphcre of our ordinary ideas, and when we can 
never walk ſure but by being ſenſible of our 
blindneſs. And this we mult do, or we do no- 
thing, whenever we examine the reſult of a 
reaſon which is not our ewn. Even in matters 
which are, as it were, juſt within our reach, 
what would become of the world if the practice 
of all moral duties, and the foundations of ſocie- 
ty, reſted upon having their reaſons made clear 
and demonſtrative to every individual? 

The editor knows that the ſubject of this 
letter is not ſo fully handled as obviouſly it 
might; it was nat his deſigu to ſay all that 
could poſſibly be ſaid, It had been inexcuſable 
to fill a large volume with the abuſe of reaſon: 
nor would ſuch an abuſe have been tolerable even 
for a few pages, if ſome unver-ylot, of more 
conſequence than the apparent deſign, had not 
been carried on. : 

Some perſons have thought that the advan- 
tages of the {tate of nature ought to have been 
more fully diſplayed. This had undoubtedly 
been a very ample ſubj-& for declamation ; 
but they do not confider the characters ef the 
piece. The writers againſt religion, whilſt 
they oppoſe every ſyſtem, are wilely careful 
never to ſet up any of their own. If ſome in. 
accuracies in calculation, in reaſoning, or in 
method be found, perhaps theſe wiil not be 
looked upon as faults by the admirers of Lord 
Bolingbroke ; who will, the editor is afrzid, 
obſerve much more of his Lordihip's character 
in ſuch particulars of the following letter, than 
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they are -to find - of that rapid torrent of an 
impetuous and overbearing eloquence, and the 
variety of rich imagery for which that writer is 
juſtly admired, | 


af 


A LETTEK 


LORD 


SHALL I venture to fay, my Lord, that 

in our late converſation, you were inelined 
to the party which you adopted, rather by the 
feelings of your good nature, than by the con- 
vicétion of your judgment? We laid open the 
' foundations of docietyz and you feared, that 
the curioſity of this ſearch might endanger the 
ruin of the whole fabric, You would readily 
have allowed my principle, but you dreaded the 
- Conſequences ; you thought, that having once 
entered into theſe reaſoning, we might be car- 


ried inſenſibly and irreſiſtibly further than at firſt 
we could either have imagined or wiſhed, But 
for my part, my Lord, I then thought, and am 
Mill of the ſame opinion, that error, and not 
truth of any kind, is dangerous; that ill 
> concluſions can only flow ſrom falſe propoſi- 
tions; and that, to Know whether any propoſi- 
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tion be true or falſe, it is a prepoſterous method 
to examine it by its apparent conſequences, 
Theſe were the reaſons which induced me 
to $0 ſo far into that enquiry; and they are the 
reaſons which direct me in all my enquiries. 
I had indzed often reflected on that ſubject before 
I could prevail upon myſelf to communicate my 
reflections to any body. They were generall 
melancholy enough; as thoſe uſually are which 
carry us beyond the mere ſurface of things; 
and which would undoubtedly make the lives of 
all thinking men extremely miſerable, if the 
ſame philolophy which cauſed the grief, did 
not at the ſame time adminiſter the comfort. 
On conſidering political ſocieties, their ori- 
gin, their conſtitution, and their effects, I have 
ſometimes been in a good deal more than doubt, 
whether the Creator did ever really intend man 
for à ſtate of happineſs. He has mixed in his 
cup a number of natural evils, (in ſpite of the 
boaſts of ſtoiciſm they are evils) and every en- 
deavour which the art and policy of mankind 
has uſed from the beginning of the world to 
this day, in order to alleviate, or cure them, has 
only ſerved to introduce new miſchiefs, or to 
agyravate and enflame the old, Beſides this 
the mind of man itſelf is too active and reſtleſs 
a principle ever to ſettle on the true point of 
quiet. It diſcovers every day ſome craving 
want in a body,. which really wants but little. 
It cvery day invents ſome new artificial rule to 
guide that nature which if left to itſelf were 
the beit and ſureſt guide. It finds out imaginary 
b-v1gs preſcribing imaginary laws; and then, 
it raiſes i.naginary terrors to ſupport a belief 


in thoſe bcings, and an obedience to thoſe laws. 
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Many things have been ſaid, and very well un- 
doubtedly, on the ſubjection in which we ſhould 
preſerve our bodies to the government cf our 
underſtanding z but enough has not been ſaid 
upon the reſtraint which our bodily neceſſities 
ought to lay on the extravagant ſublimities, and 
eccentric rovings of our minds. 'i he body, or as 
ſome love to call it, our inferior nature, is wiſer 
in its own plain way, and attends its own buſi— 
neſs .more directly than the mind with all its 
boaſted ſubtilty. 

In the ſtate of nature, without queſtion, man- 
kind was ſubject to many and great incon- 
veniencies. Want of union, want of mutual 
aſſiſtance, want of a common arbitrator to reſort 
to in their differences: Theſe were evils 
they could not but have felt pretty ſeverely on 
many occaſions. The original children of the 
earth lived with their brethren of the other 
kinds in much equality, Their diet muſt 
have been confined almoſt wholly to the vegeta- 
ble kind; and the ſame tree, which in its 
flouriſhing ſtate produced them berries, in its 


decay gave them an habitation, The mutual 


defires of the ſexes uniting their hodies and af- 
fections, and the children, which were the re- 
jults of their intercourſes, introduced firſt 


the notion of ſociety, and taught its conve- 
niences. This ſociety, founded in natural ap- 


petites and inſtincts, and not in any poſitive in- 
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ſtitution, I ſhall call natural /ociety. Thus far 


nature went, and ſucceeded; but man would 
go further. The great error of our nature is, 
not to know where to ſtop, not to be ſatisſied 
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with any reaſonable acquirement; not to com- 
pound with our condition; but to looſe all we 
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have gained by an inſatiavle uefult after more. 
Man found a conſiderable advantage by this 
union of many perſons to form one family ; 
he therefore judged that he would find his ac- 
count proportionably in an union of many fa- 
milies into one body politic. And as nature 
had formed no bond of union to hold them to- 
gether, he ſupplied this defe& by /aws. 

This is political ſociety, And hence the 
ſources of what are uſually called ſtates, civil 


| ſocieties, or governments; into ſome form of 


which, more extended or reſtrained, all man- 
kind have gradually fallen. And ſince it has ſo 
happened, and that we owe an' implicit reve- 
rence to all the inſtitutions of our anceſtors, we 
ſhall conſider theſe inſtitutions with all that mo- 
deity with which we ought to conduct ourſelves 
in examining a received opinion, but with all 
that freedom and candor which we owe to 
truth wherever we find it, or however it may 
contradict our own notions, or oppoſe our own 
intereits. There is a moſt abſurd and audacious 
method of reaſoning avowed by ſome bigots 
and enthuſiaſts, and through fear aſſented to 
by ſome wiſer and better men; it is this. They 
argue againſt a fair diſcuſſion of popular pre- 


judices, "becauſe, ſay they, though they ſhould 


be found without any reaſonable ſupport, yet 
the diſcovery might be productive of the moſt 
dangerous conſequences. Abſurd and biaſphe- 
mous notion! as if all happineſs was not con- 
need with the practice of virtue, which ne- 
ceſſarily depends upon the knowledge of truth; 
that is, upon the knowledge of thoſe unalte- 
rable relations which providence has ordained 


that every thing ſhould bear to every other. 
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Theſe relations, which are truth itſelf, the 
foundation of virtue, and conſequently, the only 
meaſures of happineſs, ſhould be likewiſe the 
only meaſures by which we ſhould direct our rea- 
ſoning. To theſe we ſhould conform in good 
earncit; and not think to force nature, and the 
whole order of her ſyſtem, by a compliance with 
our pride, and fol:y, to conform to our artificial 
regulations. Tt is by a conformity to this me- 
thod we owe the diſcovery of the few truths we 
know, and the little liberty and rational happi- 
neſs we enjoy, We have ſomething fairer play 
than a reaſoner could have expected formerly; 
and we derive advantages from it which are very 
viſible, 

The fabric of ſuperſtition has in this our age 
and nation received much ruder ſhocks than it 
had ever felt before; and through the chinks 
and breaches of our priſon, we ſee ſuch glim- 
merings of light, and feel ſuch refreſhing arts 
of liberty as daily raiſe our ardour for more. 
The miſeries derived to mankind from ſuper- 
ſtition, under the name of religion and of eccle- 
ſiaſtical tyranny under the name of Church 
Government, have been clearly and uſefully ex- 
poſed. We begin to think and to act from reaſon 
and from nature alone. This is true of ſe. 
veral, but ſtill is by far the majority in the 
ſame old ſtate of blindneſs and ſlavery ; and 
much is it to be feared that we ſhall perpetually 

*rclapſe, whilſt the real productive cauſe of al 
this ſuperſtitious folly, enthuſiaſtical nonſenſe, 
and holy tyranny holds a reverend place in the 
eſtimation cven of thoſe who are otherwiſe 
_ enlightened, 8 
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Civil government borrows a ſtrength from 
eccleſiaſtical; and artificial laws receives a 
ſanction from artificial reyelations. The ideas 
of religion and government are cloſely connect- 
ed; and whilſt we receive government as a 
thing neceſlary, or even uſeful to our well-being, 
we ſhall in ſpite of us draw in, as a neceſſary, 
though undeſirable conſequence, an artificial re- 
ligion of ſome kind or other. To this the vul- 
gar will always be voluntary ſlaves; and even 
thoſe of a rank of underſtanding ſuperior, will 
now and then involuntarily feel its influence, 
It is therefore of the deepeſt concernment to us 
to be ſet right in this point; and to be well ſa- 
tisfied whether civil government be ſuch a pro- 
tector from natural cvils, and ſuch a nurſe and 
increaſer of bleſſings, as thoſe of warm imagi- 
nations promiſe, In ſuch a diſcuſſion, far am I 
from promiſing in the leaſt to reflect on our moſt 
wiſe form of government; no more than I 
would in the freer parts of my philoſophical | 
writings, mean to object to the piety, truth, and 
perfection of our moſt excellent church. Both 
] am ſenſible have their foundations on a rock. 
No diſcovery of truth can prejudice them, 
On the contrary, the more cloſely the origin of 
religion and government are examined, the 
more clearly their excellencies muſt appear 
They come purified from the fire. My bu- 
fineſs is not with them. Having entered a 
proteſt againſt all objections from theſe quar- 
ters, I may the more freely enquire from h:{tory 
and experience, how far policy has contributed 
in all times to alleviate thoſe evils which pro- 
vidence, that perhaps has deſigned us for a ſtate 
cf impertection, has impoſcd 3 how far our phy- 
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ſical (kill has cured our conſtitutional d.forders ; 
and whether, it may not have introduced new 
ones, curable perhaps by no (kill. 

In looking over any ſtate to form a judgment 
on it; it preſents itſelf in two lights, the ex- 
ternal an the internal. The firſt, that rela- 
tion which it bears in point of friendthip or en- 
mity to other ſtates: The ſecond, «that rela— 


tion its component parts, the governing, and 


the governed, bear to esch other. The firſt 
part of the external view of ail ſtates, their 
relation as friends, make ſo trifling a figure in 
hiſtory, that Jam very ſorry to ſay, it affords me 
bur little matter on which to expatiate. The 
god offices done by one nation to its neigh - 
bour (a) the ſupport given in public diitrels ; 
the relief afforded in general calamity ; the pro— 
tection granted in emergent danger; th2 
mutual return of kindneſs and civility, would 
atford a very ample and very pleaſant ſutject fac 
hiſtory. But alas! all the hiſtory of all times, 
concerning ail nations, docs not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it ſhauld be 
ſpin out by the wire-drawing amplification of 
a Gucciardini himſelf, The glaring file is that 
of enmity, War is the matter which fil's ail 
hiſtory, and conſequently the only, or almoſt 
the only view in which we can ce the external 


(a) Hal the writer rec-llefed the noble dw 4 
given by this nation tithe diſtreſſed Portugueſe 
he had perhaps owned this paßt of his argument 


a little weakened, but we di net think ourſebves 


entitled ta alter his words, but that we are bound 
to follow him exactly. 
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of political ſociety is in a hoſtile ſhape ; and the 
only actions, to which we have always ſeen, and 
{till ſee all of them intent, are ſuch as tend 
to the deſtruction of one another. War, ſays 
Machiavel, ought to be the only ſtudy of a 
prince; and by a prince, he means every ſort of 
{tate however conſtituted. He ought, ſays this 
great polical doctor, to conſider peace only as 
a breathing-time, which gives him leiſure to 
contrive, and furniſhes ability to execute mili- 
tary plans. A meditation on the conduct of 
political ſocieties made old Hobbes imagine, that 
war was the ſtate of nature; and truly, if a man 
judged of the individuals of our race by their 
conduct when united and packed into nations 
and kingdoms, he might imagine that every ſort 
of virtue was unnatural and foreign to the mind 
of man, 

The firſt accounts we have of mankind are 
but ſo many accounts of their butcheries. All 
empires have been cemented in blood ; and in 
thoſe early periods when the race of mankind 
began firſt to form themſelves into parties and 
combinations, the firſt effect of the combi- 
nation, and indeed the end for which it ſeems 


purpoſely formed, and beſt calculated, is their 


mutual deſtruction. All antient hiſtory is dark 


and uncertain. One thing however, is clear. 


There were conquerors, and conqueſts, in thoſe 
days ; and conſequently, all that devaſtation, 
by which they are formed, and all that oppreſ- 
ſion by which they are maintained. We know 
little of Scſtris, but that he led out of Egypt 
an army of above 700,000 men; that he 
over-ran the Mediterranean coaſt as far as 
Colchis ; that in ſome places, he met but little 
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reſiſtance, and of courſe ſhed not a great deal 
of blood; but that he found in others, a people 
who knew the value of their liberties and fold 
them dear. Whoſover conſiders the army this 
conqueror headed, the ſpace he traverſed, and 
the oppoſition he frequently met; with the na- 
tural accidents of ſickneſs, and the dearth and 
badneſs of proviſion to which he muſt have 
been ſubject in the variety of climates and 
countries his march lay through, if he knows 
any thing, he muſt know, that even the con- 
queror's army mult have ſuffered greatly; and 
that, of this immenſe number, but a very ſmall 
part could have returned to enjoy the . plunder 
accumulated by the loſs of ſo many of their 
companiens, and the devaſtation of ſo conſide- 
rable a part of the world. Conſidering, I ſay, 
the vaſt army headed by this conqueror, whoſe 
unwieldly weight was almoſt alone ſufficient to 
wear down its ſtrength, .it will be far from 
.exceſs to ſuppoſe that one half was loſt in the 
expedition. If this was the ſtate of the victo- 
- ious, and, from the circumſtances it muſt have 
been this at the leaſt, the vanquiſhed muſt have 
had a much heavier loſs, as the greateſt ſlaugh- 
tcr is always in the flight, and great carnage did 

in thoſe times and countries ever attend the firſt. 
rage of conqueſt, It will therefore be very 
- reaſonable to allow on their account as much as, 
added to the lofles of the conqueror, may 
amount to a million of deaths, and then we 
hall ſee this conqueror, the oldeſt we have on 


mme records of hiſtory, (though as we have 


© obſerved before, the chronology of theſe re- 
mote times is extremely uncertain,) opening the 


3 
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ſcene by the deſtruction of at leaſt one million of 
his ſpecies, unprovoked by his ambition, with- 
out any motive but pride, cruelty, and madneſs, 
and without any benefit to himſelf ; (for 7u/tin 
expreſsly tells us, he did not maintain his con- 
queſts) but ſolely to make ſo many people, in ſo 
diſtant countries, feel experimentally, how ſevere 
a ſcourge providence intends for the human 
race, when he gives one man the power over 
many, and arms his naturally, impotent and fee- 
ble rage, with the hands of millions, who know 
no common principle of action, but a blind obe- 
dience to the paſſions of their ruler. 

1 he next perſonage who figures in the trage- 
dies of this antient theatre, is Semiramus; for 
we have no particulars of Minus, but that he 
made immenſe and rapid conqueſts, which 
doubtleſs were not compaſſed without the uſual 
carnage. We ſce an army of above three mil- 
lions employed by this martial queen in a war 
againſt the Indiaus. We ſee the Indians arm- 
ing yet greater; and we behold a war continued 
with much fury and with various ſucceſſes. This 
ends in the retreat of the queen, with ſcarce 
a third of the troops employed in the expedition 
an expedition, which at this rate muſt have coſt 
two millions of fouls on her part; and it is not 
unreaſonable to judge that the country which was 
the ſeat of war, mult have been an equal ſufterer. 
But 1 am content to detract from this, and to 
ſuppoſe that the Indians loſt only half ſo much, 
and then the account ſtands thus: In this war 
alone, (for Semiramus had other wars) in this 
ſingle reign, and in this one ſpot of the globe, 


did three millions of fouls expire, with all 


the horrid and ſhocking circumſtances which 
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attend all wars, and in a quarrel, in which none 
of the ſufferers could have the leaſt rational con- 
cern. 

The Babylonian, Aſſyrian, Median, Perſian 
monarchies muſt have poured out ſeas of blood 
in their formation, and in their deſtruction. The 
armies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the 
glorious ſtand made againſt them, and the un- 
tortunate event of all his mighty preparations, 
are known to every body, In this expedition 
Craining half a of its inhabitants, he led an 
army of about two millions to be ſlaughtered, 
and waſted, by a thouſand fatal accidents, in the 
fame place where his predeceſiors had before by 
a ſimilar madneſs conſumed tne flower of fo 
many kingdoms, and waſted the force of fo ex- 
tenlive an empire. It is a cheap calculation to 
ſay, that the Perfan empire in its wars, againſt 
the Greeks and Scythians, threw away at leaſt 
four millions of its ſubjects, to ſay nothing of its 
other wars, and the loſſes ſuſtained in them. 
Theſe were their loſſes abroad; but the war 
was brought home to them, firſt by Aer/ilaus, 
and afterwards by Alexander. I have not in this 
retreat, the books neceſſary to make very exact 
calculations; nor is it neceſſary to give more 
than hints to one of your Lordſhip's erudition. 
You will recollect his uninterrupted ſeries of 
ſucceſs. You will run over his battles. You 
call to mind the carnage which was made. You 
will give a glance at the whole, and you will 
agree witn me, that to form this hero no leſs 
than twelve hundred thouſand lives muſt have 
been ſacrificed ; but no ſooner had he fallen 


himſelf a ſacrifice to his vices, than a thouſand 


breaches were made for ruin to enter, and give 
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the laſt hand to this ſcene of miſery and deſtrue - ] 
tion. His kingdom was rent and divided; 
which ſerved to employ the more diſtinct parts 
to tear each other to pieces, and bury the whole 
in blood and ſlaughter. The kings of Syriu 
and of Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Mace- 
don, without intermiſſion worried each other 
for above two hundred years, until at laft a 
ſtrong power ariſing in the weſt, ruſhed in upon 
them and ſilenced their tumults, by involving 
all the contending parties in the ſame de- 
ſtruction. It is 1 the conten- 
tions between the ſucceſſors df Alexander depo- 
pulated that part of the world of at leaſt two 
millions. | 

The ſtruggle between the Macedonians and 
(Greeks, and before that, the diſputes of the 
rec commonwealths among themielves, for 
an unprofitable ſuperiority, form one of the 
ploodieſt ſcenes in hiſtory. One is attoniſhed 
how ſuch a ſmall ſpot could furniſh men ſuffi- 
cient to ſacrifice to the pitiful ambition of poſ- 
ſefling five or fix thouſand more acres, or two or 
three more villages. Vet to ſee the acrimony 
and bitterneſs with which this was diſputed be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedemonians ; what 
armies cut off; what fleets ſunk, and burnt ; 
-what a number of cities ſacked, and their inha- 
| bitants ſlaughtered, and captivated ; one would 
be induced to believe the deciſion of the fate of 
mankind at leaſt, depended upon it ! But theſe 
diſputes ended as all ſuch ever have done, and 
ever will do; in a real weakneſs of all parties; 
2 momentary ſhadow, and dream of power in 
ſome one; and the ſubjection of all to the yoke 
of a ſtranger, who knows how to profit of their 
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diviſions. This at leaſt was the caſe of the 
© Gres; and ſur2 from the earlieſt accounts of 
them to their abſorption into the Roman empire, 
we cannot judge that their inteſtine diviſions, 
and their foreign wars, coniumed leſs than three 
millions of their inhabitants. 

What an Aceldama, what a field of blood 
Sicily has been in antient times, whilſt the mode 
of its government was controverted between 
the republican and tyrannical parties, and the 
poſſeſſion ſtruggled for by the natives, the 
Greeks, the Carthagenians, and the Romans, your 
Lordſhip will eaſily recolle&t. You will remem- 
ber the total deſtruction of ſuch bodies as an 
army of 3c©,000 men. You will find every 
page of its hiſtory dyed in blood, and blotted and 
confdunded by tumults, rebellions, maſlacres, 
allaſſinations, proſcriptions, and a ſeries of horror 
beyond the hiſtories perhaps of any other na. 
tion in the world; though the hiſtories of all na- 


tions are made up of ſimilar matter. I once 
more excuſe myſelf in point of exactneſs for 

want of books. But I ſhall eſtimate the ſlaugh- 
ters in this iſland but at two millions; which 


1 your Lordſhip will find much ſhort of the re- 
ality. 
Let us paſs by the wars, and the conſequences 


5 of them, vrhich waſted Grecia-AHagna, before 


the Roman power prevailed in that part of Ttafy. 
I hey are perhaps exaggerated ; therefore I ſhall 
only rate them at one million. Let us haſten to 
open that great ſcene which eſtabliſhes the 
; Roman empire, and forms the grand cataſtrophe 
of the antient drama. This empire, whilſt in 
its infancy, began by an effuſion of human blood 
ſcarcely credible, The neighbouring little ſtates 
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teemed for new deſtruction: the Sabines, the | 


Samntes, the Aqui, the Volſei, the Hetrurtans, 
were broken by a ſeries of ſlaughter wich had 
no interruption, for ſome hundreds of years; 


faughter which upon all ſides conſumed more 


than two millions of the wretched people. The 
Gau!s ruſhed into /taly about this time, adde. 
the total deſtruCtion of their own armies of thoſe 
of the antient inhabitants. In ſhort, it were hard]y 
poſſible to conceive a more horrid and bloody 
picture, if that which the Punic wars that enſued 
ſoon aiter did not preſent one, that far exceeds it. 
Here we find that climax of devaſtation, and 
ruin, which ſeemed to ſhake the whole earth. 
The extent of this war which vexed ſo many 
nations, and both elements, and the havock of 
the human ſpecies cauſed in both, really aſto- 
niſhes beyond expreſfion, when it is nakedly 
conſidered, and thoſe matters which are apt 
to divert our attention from it, the charaCters, 
actions, and deſigns of the perſons concerned, 
are not taken into the account, Theſe wers, 1 
mean thoſe called the Punic wars, could not have 
ſtood the human race in leſs than three millions 
of the ſpecies. And yet this forms but a part 
only, and a very ſmall part, of the havock 
cauſed by the Raman ambition, The war with 
Afithridates was very little leſs bloody; that 
prince cut off at one ſtroke 150,000 Romans by 
a maſtacre. In that war Hylla deſtroyed 300, oo 
men at Cheronea. He defeated Afthridates' 
army under Dorilaus, and flew 300,000. This 

reat and unfortunate prince loſt another 
300,0CO before Cyzicum. In the courſe of the 


- war he had innumerable other loſſes; and hav- 


ing many intervals of ſucceſs, he revenged them 
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| ſeverely, He was at laſt totally overthrown ; 


and he cruſhed to pieces the king of Armenia his 
ally by the greatneſs of his ruin, All who had 
© connexions with him ſhared the ſame fate. Ihe 


| mercileſs genius of Ya had it's ſull ſcope ; and 


the ſtreets of Athens were not the only ones 
which ran with blood. At this period, the 


ſword glutted with foreign flaughter, turned its 


edge upon the bowels of the Reman republic 


itſelf; and preſented a ſcene of cruelties and 


treaſons enough almoſt to obliterate the memory 


of all the external devaſtations. I intended, m 


Lord, to have proceeded in a ſort of method in 


eſtimating the numbers of mankind cut off in 


theſe wars which we have on record. But J 


am obliged to alter my deſign. Such a tragical 
uniformity of havock and murder would diſguſt 


your Lordſhip as much as it would me ; and I 


- confeſs I already fee] my eyes ake by keeping 
them ſolong intent on ſo bloody a proſpect. I 


i, EE a EN 
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{hall obſerve little on the Servile, the Social, the 
Gallic, and Spaniſh Wars; nor upon thole with 
Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, nor many others equally 
important, and carried on with equal fury. The 
butcheries of Julius Cæſar alone, are calculated 
by ſomebody elſe ; the numbers he has been a 
means of deftroying have been reckoned at 
1,200,” 00, But to give your Lordſhip an idea 


that may ſerve as a ſtandard, by which to mea- 
= ture, in ſome degree, the others; you will turn 
your eyes on Judea; avery inconſiderable ſpot of 
the carth in itſelf, though ennobled by the ſingu— 


lar events which had their rife in that country. 
This ſpot happened, it matters not here by 

what means, to become at ſeveral times ex- 

tremely populous, and to ſupply men for ſlaugh- 
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ters ſcarcely credible, if other well-known and 
well atteſted ones had not given them a colour, 
The firſt ſettling of the Zews here, was attend- 
ed with an almoſt entire extirpation of all the 
former inhabitants. Their own civil wars, and 
thoſe with their petty neighbours, conſumed 
vaſt multitudes almoſt every year for ſeveral 
centuries ; and the irruptions of the kings of 
Babylon and Afyria made immenſe ravages. 
Yet we have their hiſtory but partially, in an 
indiſtinct confuſed manner; ſo that I ſhall only 
throw the ſtrong point of light upon that part 
which concludes with Roman hiſtory, and cf 
that part only on the point of time when they 
received the great and final ſtroke which made 
them no more a nation; a ſtroke which is al- 
lowed to have cut off little leſs than two millions 
of that people. I ſay nothing of the loppings 
made from the ſtock whilſt it ftood ; nor from 
the ſuckers that grew out of the old root ever 
ſince, But if in this inconſiderable part of the 
globe, ſuch a carnage has been made in two or 
three ſhort reigns, and that this carnage, great 
as it is, makes but a minute part of what the 
hiſtories of that people inform us they ſuffered ; 
what ſhall we judge of countries more extended, 
and which have waged wars by far more conſi- 
derable. 

Inſtances of this ſort compoſe the uniform of 
hiſtory. But there have been periods when no 
leſs than univerſal deſtruction to the race of 
mankind ſeems to have been threatened. When 
the Goths, the Vandals, and the His poured 
into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, car - 
rying deſtruction before them as they advanced, 
and leaving horrid deſarts every where behind 
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them. YLaſtum ubique ſilentium, ſecrett colles, fu 
mantia procul tefta; nemo exploratoribus obvious, 
is what Tacitus calls facies Victoriæ. It is always 
fo; but was here emphatically ſo. From the 
North proceeded the ſwarms of Goths, Vandals, 
Hun, Oftrogoths, who ran towards the South 
into A/rica itſelf, which ſuffered as all to the 
North had done. About this time, another 
torrent of barbarians, animated by the ſame tury, 
and encouraged by the ſame ſucceſs, poured out 
of the South, and ravaged all to the North-Eaft 
and Weſt, to the remoteſt parts of Perſia on 
one hand, And to the banks of the Lore, or 
further, on the other; deſtroying all the proud 
and curious monuments of human Art, that 
not even the memory might ſeem to ſurvive of 
the former inhabitants. What has been done 
fince, and what will continue to be done whilſt 
the ſame inducements to war continue, I ſhall 
not dwell upou. I ſhall only in one word mer- 
tion the horrid effects of bigotry and avarice, in 
the conqueſt of Spaniſh America; a conqueſt on 
a low eſtimation effected by the murder of ten 
millions of the ſpecies. I ſhall draw to a con- 
cluſion of this part, by making a general calcu- 
lation of the whole. I think I have actually 
mentioned above thirty- ſix millions. I have not 
particularized any more. I don't pretend to 
exactneſs; therefore for the ſake of a general 
view, I ſhall lay together all thoſe actually ſlain 
in battles, or who have periſhed in a no le's 
miſerable manner by the other deſtructive cen- 
ſequences of war, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, in the four parts of it, at a 
thouſand times as much ; no exaggerated calcu- 
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lation, allowing for time and extent. We have 
not perhaps ſpoke of the five hundrecth part; I 
am ſure I have not of what is actually aſcer- 
tained in hiſtory; but how much of theſe but- 
cheries are only expreſſed in generals, what 
part of time hiſtory has never reached, and what 
vaſt ſpaces of the habitable Globe it has not 
embraced, I need not mention to your lordſhip : 
I need not enlarge on theſe torrents of filent 
and inglorious blood which have glutted the 
thirſty ſands of Afric, or diſcoloured the polar 
ſnow, or fed the ſavage foreſts of America, for 
ſo many ages of continual war; ſhall I, to juſtify 
my calculations from the charge of extravagance, 
add to the account of thoſe ſkirmiſhes which 
happen in all wars, without being ſingly of ſuf- 
ficient dignity in miſchief, to merit a place in 
hiſtory, but which by their frequency compen- 
ſate for this comparative innocence ; ſhall I in- 
flame the account by theſe general maſſacres 
which have devoured whole cities and nations ; 
thoſe waſting peſtilences, thoſe conſuming fa- 
mines, and all thoſe furies that follow in the 
train of war? I have no need to exaggerate ; 
and I have purpoſely avoided a parade of elo- 
quence on this occaſion, I ſhould deſpiſe it up- 
on any occaſion; elſe in mentioning thele ſlaugh- 
ters, it is obvious how much the whole might 
be heightened, by an affecting deſcription of the 
horrors that attend the waſting of kingdoms, 


and ſacking of cities. But I du not write to the 


vulgar, nor to that which only governs the vul- 
-gar, their paſſions. I go upon a naked and mo- 
derate calculation, juſt enough, without a pe- 
dantical exactneſs, to give your lordſhip ſome 
Feeling of the e ſſects of political ſociety. I charge 
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the whole of theſe effects on political ſociety. 


I avow the charge, and I ſhall preſently make it 


good to your lordſhip's ſatisfaction. Ihe num- 
bers I particularized, are about thirty-ſix mil- 


lions. Beſides thoſe killed in battles I have 
ſomething, not half what the matter would have 
juſtified, but ſomething I have ſaid concerning 
the conſequences of war even more dreadful 
than that monſtrous carnage itſelf which ſhocks 
our humanity, and almoſt ſtaggers our belief. 
So that allowing me in my exuberance one way, 
for my deficiencies ia the ether, you will find 
me not unreaſonable, 1 thiak the numbers of 
men now upon earth are computed at 500 mil- 
lions at the moſt, Here the flaughter of man- 
kind, on what you will call a ſmall calculation, 
amounts to upwards of ſeventy times the num- 
ber of ſouls this day on the globe. A point 


Which may furniſh matter of reflection to one 


I2is inclined to draw conſequences than your 
lordſhip. | | 


Uno come to new, that political ſociety is 


= guitly chargeable with much tac greateſt part uf 
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this deſtruct.on of the ſp:cies. To give tas 
faireſt play to every fide of the queſtion. I will 
own that there is a bhaughtineis and fierceneſs in 
human nature, which will cauſe innumerable 
broils, place men in what ſituation you pleaſe; 
but owning this, 1 ſtill inſiſt in charging it to 


political regulations, that theſe broils are lo fre- 


quent, ſo cruel, and attended with conſequences 
ſo deplorable. In a ſtate of nature, it had been 
impoſſible to find a number of men, ſufficient 
for ſuch ſlaughters, agreed in the ſame bloody 
purpoſe; or allowing ou they might have come 
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to ſuch an agreement, (an impoſſible ſuppoſition) 
vet the means that ſimple nature has ſupplied 
them with, are by no means adequate to ſuch an 
end; many ſcratches, many bruiſes, undoubted- 
ly would be received upon all hands; but only 
a few, a very few deaths. . Society and politics, 
which have given us theſe deſtructive views, 
have given us alſo the mears of ſatisfying them, 
From the earlieſt dawnings of policy to this day, 
the invention of men has been ſharpening and 
improving the myſtery of murder, from the firſt 
rude eflays of clubs and ſtones, to the preſent 
perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, bombard- 
ing, mining, and all theſe ſpecies of artificial, 
learned, and refined cruelty, in which we are 
now lo expert, and which make a principal part 
of what politicians have taught us to believe 1s 
our principal glory. | 

How far mere nature would have carried us, 
we may judge by the example of thoſe animais, 
who ſtill follow her laws, and even of thoſe to 
whom ſhe has given diſpoſitions more fierce, 
and arms more terrible than ever ſhe intended 
we thould uſe. It is an inconteſtible truth, that 
there is more havock made in one year by men, 
than has been made by all the Lions, T ygers, 
Panthers, Ounces, Leopards, Hyenas, Rhinoce- 
roſes, Elephants, Bears, and Wolves, upon their 
ſeveral ſpecies, ſince the beginning of the world; 
though theſe agree ill enough with each other, 
and have a much greater proportion of rage and 
fury in their compoſition than we have. But 
with reſpect to you, ye legiſlators, ye civilizers 
of mankind ! ye Orpheus's, Moſeſes, Minoſes, 
Solons, Theſeuſes, Lycurguſes, Numas ! with 
reſpect to you be it ſpoken, your regulations 
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have done more miſchief in cold blood, than all 
the rage of the fierceſt animals in their greateſt 
terrors, or furies, has ever done, or ever could do. 

Theſe evils are not accidental. Whoever will 
take the pains to conſider the nature of ſociety, 
will find they reſult directly from its conſtitution, 
For as ſubordination, or in other words, the re- 
ciprocation of tyranny, and ſlavery, is requiſite 
to ſupport theſe ſocieties, the intereſt, the am- 
bition, the malice, or the revenge, nay even the 
whim and caprice of one ruling man among them, 
is enouzh to arm all the reſt, without any private 
views of their own, to the worſt and blackeſt 
purpoſes; and what is at once lamentable, and 


ridiculous, theſe wretches engage under thoſe 


banners with a fury greater than if they were 
animated by revenge for their own proper 
wrongs. 

It is no leſs worth obſerving, that this artificial 


diviſion of mankind, into ſeparate ſocieties, is a 


perpetual ſource in itſelf of hatred and diſſention 
among them. The names which diſtinguiſh 
them are enough to blow up hatred, and rage. 
Examine hiſtory ; conſu.t preſent experience; 


and you will find, that far the greater part of the 
* quarrels between ſeveral nations, had ſcarce any 


different names; to an ng liſbman, the name 


of a Frenchman, Spaniard, an Italian, much more 


. 
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other occaſion, than that theſe nations were dit - 


ferent combinations of people, and called by 


a Turk, or a Tartar, raiſe of courſe ideas of ha- 


tred and cantempt. If you would inſpire this 


compatriot of ours with pity or regard, for one 
af theſe, would you not hide that diſtinction ? 
you would not pray him to compaſſionate the 


poor Frenchman, or the unhappy German. Far 
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from it ; you would ſpeak of him as a Foreigner, 
an accident to which al) are liable. You would 
repreſent him as a Man; one partaking with us 
of the ſame common nature, and ſubject to the 
ſame law. U here is ſomething ſo averſe from 
our nature in theſe artificial political diſtinctions, 
that we need no other trumpet to kindle us to 
war, and deſtruction. But there is ſomething 
ſo benign and healing in the general voice of 
humanity, that maugre all our regulations to 
prevent it, the ſimple name of man applied pro- 
perly, never fails to work a ſalutary effect. 

This natural unpremeditated effect of policy 
on the unpoſſeſſed paſſions of mankind, appears 
on other occaſions. The very name of a poli- 
tician, a ſtateſman, is ſure to cauſe terror and 
hatred; it has always connected with it the 
ideas of treachery, cruelty, fraud, and tyranny ; 
and thoſe writers who have faithfully unveiled 
the myſteries of ſtate-freemaſonry, have ever 
been held in gencral deteſtation, for even know- 
ing ſo perfectly a theory fo deteſtable. The 
caſe of Machiavel ſeems at firſt ſight ſomething 
hard in that reſpect, He is obliged to bear the 
iniquities of thoſe whoſe maxims and rules of 
government he publiſhed. His ſpeculation is 
more abhorred than their practice. 

But if there were no other arguments againſt 
artificial ſociety than this I am going to mention 
methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
writers on the ſcience of policy are agreed, and 
they agree with experience, that all govern- 


ments moſt frequently infringe the rules of 


Juſtice to fupport themſelves ; that truth muſt 
vive way to diſſimulation; honeſty to conve- 
mience; and humanity itſelf to the reigning in- 
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ereſt. The whole of this myſtery of iniquity 
is called the reaſon of ſtate, It is a reaſon, 
- which I own I cannot penetrate. What fort of 
a protection is this of the general right, that is 
maintained by infringing the rights of particu- 
lars? What ſort of juſtice is this, which is in- 
forced by breaches of its own laws ? theſe para- 
doxes I leave to be ſolved by the able heads of 
legiſlators and politicians, For my part, I fay 
what a plain man would ſay on ſuch an occaſion : 
I can never believe, that any inſtitution agree- 
- able to nature, and proper for mankind, could 
find it neceſſary, or even expedient in any caſe 
 Whatſoever to do, what the beſt and worthieft 
inſtincts of mankind warn us to avoid. But no 
wonder that what is ſet up in oppoſition to the 
{tate of nature, ſhould preſerve itſelt by tramp- 
ling upon the law of nature. ö 
To prove, that this ſort of policed ſocieties 
is a violation offered to nature, and a conſtraint 
upon the human mind, it needs only to look up- 
on the ſanguinary meaſures, and inſtruments of 
violence, which are every where uſed to ſup- 
port them. Let us take the review of the dun- 
- geons, whips, chains, racks, gibbets, with which 
every ſociety is abundant'y ftored, by which 
hundreds of victims are annually offered up to 
ſuppcrt a dozen or two in pride and madneſs, 
and millions in an abject ſervitude and depend- 
ence, There was a time, when I looked with 
a reverential awe on theſe myſteries of policy; 
but age, experience, and philoſophy have rent 
the veil; and | view this Sanctum Sanforum, at 
Teaſt, without any enthuſiaſtic admiration. I 
acknowledge indeed, the neceſſity of ſuck a pro- 
> cecding in ſuch inſtitutions ; but I muſt have a 
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very mean opinion of inſtitutions where ſuch 
proceedings are neceſſary. 

It is a misfortune, that in no part of the globe 
natural liberty and natural religion are to be 
found pure, and free from the mixture of po- 
litical adulterations. Yet we have implanted in 
us by providence, ideas, axioms, rules of what 
is pious, juſt, fair, honeſt, which no political 
craft, nor learned ſophiſtry, can entirely expel 
from our breaſts. By theſe we judge, and we 


cannot otherwiſe judge of the ſeveral artificial 


modes of religion and ſociety, and determine 
of them as they approach to, or recede from 
this ſtandard. 

The ſimpleſt form of government is Deſpo- 
tiſm, where all the inferior orbs of power are 
moved merely by the will of the ſupreme, and 
all that are ſubjected to them, directed in the 
ſame manner, merely by the occaſiona will of 
the magiſtrate. This form, as it is the moſt 
ſimple, ſo it is infinitely the moſt general. 
Scarce any part of the world is exempted from 
its power. And in thoſe few places where men 
enjoy what they call liberty, it is continually in 
a tottering ſituation, and makes greater and 
greater ſtrides to that gulph of deſpotiſm which 
at laſt ſwallows up every ſpecies of government, 
This manner of ruling being directed merely 
by the will of the weakeſt, and generally the 
worſt man in the ſociety, becomes the moſt 
fooliſh and capricious thing, at the ſame time 
that it is the moſt terrible and deſtructive that 
well can be.conceived. In a deſpotiſm the prin- 
cipal perſon finds, that let the want, miſery, 
and indigence of his ſubjects, be what they will, 
he can yet polleſs at undantly of every thing to 
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gratify his moſt inſatiable wiſhes. He does 
more. He finds that theſe gratifications in- 
creaſe in proportion to the wretchedneſs and 
© ſlavery of his ſubjects. Thus encouraged both 
by paſſion and intereſt to trample on the public 
welfare, and by his ſtation placed above both 
* ſhame and fear, he proceeds to the moſt horrid 
and ſhocking outrages upon mankind. Their 
perſons become victims of his ſuſpiciens. The 
lighteſt diſpleaſure is death; and a diſagreeable 
* aſpect is often as great a crime as high-treaſon. 
In the court of Nero, a perſon of learning, of 
unqueſtionable merit, and of unſuſpected loyal- 
ty, was put to death for no other reaſon than 
that he had a pedantic countenance which diſ- 
- pleaſed the emperor. This very monſter of 
- mankind appeared in the beginning of his reign 
to be a perlon of virtue. Many of the greateſt 
- tyrants on the records of hiſtory have begun 
their reigns in the faireſt manner. But the 
truth is, this unnatural power corrupts both the 
heart, and the underſtanding. And to prevent 
the leaſt hope of amendment, a king is ever ſur- 
> rounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, who 
find their account in keeping him from the leaſt 
light of reaſon, till all ideas of rectitude and 
juſtice are utterly eraſed from his mind. When 
Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butchered 
one of his beſt friends, and braveſt captains; on 
the return of reaſon he began to conceive an 
horror ſuitable to the guilt of ſuch a murder. 
In this juncture, his council came to his aſſiſt- 
— ance. But what did his council? They found 
him out a philoſopher who gave him comfort. 
And in what manner did this philoſopher com- 
fort him for the loſs of ſuch a man, and heal his 
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conſcience, flagrant with the ſmart of ſuch a 
crime? You have the matter at length in Plu- 
tarch. He told him; © that let a Sovereign do 
„ what he will, all his aftions are juſi and lawful, 
« becauſe they are his.” The palaces of all 
princes abound with ſuch courtly philoſophers. 
The conſequence was ſuch as might be expect- 
ed. He grew every day a monſter more aban- 


doned to unnatural luſt, to debauchery, to 


drunkenneſs, and to murder. And yet this 


was originally a great man, of uncommon ca- 


pacity, and a ſtrong propenſity to virtue, But 
unbounded power proceeds ſtep by ſtep, until 
it have eradicated every laudable principle. It 
has been remarked, that there is no prince ſo 
bad, whoſe favourites and miniſters are not 
worſe. There is hardly any prince without a 
favuurite, .by whom he is governed in as arbi- 
oy a manner as he governs the wretches ſub- 
zected to him. Here the the tyranny is doubled. 
There are two courts, and two intereſts ; both 
very different from the intereſts of the people. 
The favourite knows that the regard of a ty- 
rant is as unconſtant and capricious as that of a 
woman; and concluding his time to be ſhort, 
he makes haſte to fill up the meaſure of his in- 
iquity, in rapine, in luxury, and in revenge. 

.very avenue to the throne is ſhut up. He op- 
preſſes, and ruins the people, whilſt he perſuades 
the prince, that theſe murmurs raiſed by his own 
oppreſſion are the effects of diſſatisfaction to the 
prince's government. Then is the natural vio- 
lence of deſpotiſm inflamed and aggiavated by 
hatred and revenge. To deſerve well of the 


ſtale is a crime againſt the prince. To be po- 
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pular, and to be a traitor, are conſidered as ſy- 
nonimous Terms. Even virtue is dangerous 
as an aſpiring quality, that claims an eſteem in 
itſelf, and independent of the countenance of the 
court, 

What has been ſaid of the chief, is true 
of the inferior officers of this ſpecies of govern- 
ment; each in his province exerciſing the ſame 
tyranny, and grinding the people by an oppreſ- 
fion, the more ſeverely felt, as it is near them 
and exerciſed by baſe and ſubordinate perſons. 
For the groſs of the people; they are conſidered 
as a mere herd of cattle; and really in a little 
time become no better; all principle of honeſt 
pride, all ſenſe of the dignity of their nature, is 
loſt in their ſlavery. The day, ſays Homer, 
which makes a man a ſlave, takes away half his 
worth* and in fact, he loſes every impulſe to 
action, but that low and baſe one of fear. —In 
this kind of government human nature is not 
only abuſed, and inſulted, but it is actually de- 
graded and ſunk into a ſpecies of brutality, 
The conſideration of this made Mr. Locke ſay, 
with great juſtice, that a government of this 
kind was worſe than anarchy; indeed it is ſo 
abhorred and deteſted by all who live under 
forms that have a milder appearance, that there 
is ſcarce a rational man in Europe, that would 
not prefer death to Aſiatic deſpotiſm. Here then 
we have the acknowledgement of a great phi- 
loſopher, that an irregular ſtate of nature is pre- 
ferable to ſuch a government; we have the con- 
ſent of all ſenſible and generous men, who car- 


ry it yet further, and avow that itſeli is prefer- 


able; and yet this ſpecies of government, ſo 
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juſtly condemned, and ſo generally deteſted, is 
what infinitely the grezeter part of mankind 
groan under from the beginning. So that by 
ſure and unconteſted principles, the greater part 
of the governments on earth muſt be concluded 
tyrannies, impoſtures, violations of the natural 
rights of mankind, and worſe than the moſt 
diſorderly anarchies. How much other forms ex- 
ceed this, we ſhall conſider immediately. 

In all parts of the world, mankind however 
debaſed, retains, ſtill the ſenſe of feeling; the 
weight of tyranny, at laſt, beeomes inſupport- 
able; but the remedy not ſo eaſy; in general, 
the only remedy by which they attempt to cure 
the tyranny, is to change the tyrant. This is 
and always was the caſe for the greater part. 
In ſome countries however, were found men of 
ſome penetration; who diſcovered: © that to /ive | 
« by. one man's will, was the cauſe of all. men's 
&« miſery.” They therefore changed their form- 
er method, and aſſembling the men in their ſe- 
veral ſocieties, the moſt reſpectable for their un- 
derſtanding and fortunes, they confided to them 
the charge of the public welfare. This ori- 
ginally formed what is called an Aristocracy. 
They hoped it would be impoſſible that ſuch a 
number could ever join in any deſign againſt the 
general good; and they promiſed themſel ves a 
great deal of ſecurity and happineſs, from the 
united counſels of ſo many able and experienced 
perſons. But it is now found by abundant ex- 
perience, that Aristocracy, and a Deſpotiſin, differ 
but in name; and that a people, who are in ge- 
neral exeluded from any ſhare of the legiſlative, 
are to all intents and purpoſes, as much ſlaves, 
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when twenty, independant of them, govern, as 
when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has 
the haughtineis of a ſultan; the people are more 
miſerable, as they ſeem on the verge of liberty, 
from which they are for ever debarred ; this fa'- 
lacious idea of liberty, whillt it preſents a vain 
ſhadow of happineſs to the ſubject, binds faſter 
the chains of his ſubjection. W hat 1s left un- 
done, by the natural avarice and pride of thoſe 
who are raiſed above the others, is compleated 
by their ſuſpicions, and their dfeal of loſing an 
authority, which has no ſupport in the common 
utility of the nation. A Genzeſe, or a Venetian 
republic, is a concealed deſpotiſm; where you 
find the ſame pride of the Rulers, the ſame 
bloody maxims of a ſuſpicious policy. In one 
reſpect the ariſtocracy is worle than the deſpoti/n. 
A body politic, whilſt it retains its authority, 
never changes its maxims ; a deſpotiſm, which is 
this day horrible to a ſupreme degree, by the ca- 
price natural to the heart of man, may, by the 
ſame caprice, otherwiſe exerted, be as lovel 

the next; in a ſucceſſion, it is poſſible to meet 
with ſome good princes. If there have been 
Tiberius's, Caligula's, Nero's, there have been 
likewiſe the ſerener days of Veſpaſians, Titus's, 
Trojans, and Antonine's ; but a body politic is not 
influenced by caprice or whim; it proceeds in a 
regular manner; its ſucceſſion is inſenſible; and 
every man as he enters 1', either has, or ſoon 
attains the ſpirit of the whole body. Never 
was it known, that an ariſtocracy, which was 
haughty and tyrannical in one century, became 
caly and mild in the _ In effect, the yoke 
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of this ſpecies of government is ſo galling, that 


whenever the people have got the leaſt power, 


they have ſhaken it off with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, and eſtabliſhed a popular form. And when 
they have not had ſtrength enough to ſupport 
themſelves, they. have thrown themſelves into 
the arms of deſpotiſm, as the more eligible of the 


two evils. This latter was the caſe of Denmark, 


which ſought a refuge from the oppreſſion of its 


nobility, in the ſtrong hold of arbitrary power. 


Poland has at preſent the name of republic, and 
it is one of the ariſtocratic form; but it is well 


known, that the little finger of this government, 


is heavier than the loins of arbitrary power in 
molt nations. The people art not only politi- 
cally, but perſonally ſlaves, and treated with the 


utmoſt indignity. The republic of Venice is 


ſomewhat more moderate; yet even there, ſo 
heavy is the ariſtocratic yoke, that the nobles 
have been obliged to enervate the ſpirit of their 
ſubjects by every fort of debauchery ; they have 


denied them the liberty of reaſon, and they have 


made them amends, by what a baſe foul will 
think a more valuable liberty, by not only al- 
lowing but encouraging them to corrupt them- 
ſelves in the moſt ſcandalous manner. They 
conſider their ſubjects, as the farmer does the 
hog he keeps to feaſt upon. He holds him faſt 
in his ſtye, but allows him to wallow as much 
as he pleaſes in his beloved filth and gluttony. 
So ſcandalouſly debauched a people as that of 


Venice, is to be met with no where elſe. High, 


low, men, women, clergy, and the laity are all 
alike. The ruling nobility are no leſs afraid of 
one another, than they are of the people; and 


for that reaſon, politically enervate their own 
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body by the ſame effeminate luxury, by which 
they corrupt their ſubjects. T hey are 1mpo- 
veriſhed by every means which can be invented; 
and they are kept in a perpetual terror by the 
horror of a ſtate-inquiſition; there you ſee a 
people deprived of all rational freedom, and 
tyrannized over by about two thouſand men; 
and yet this body of two thouland, are ſo far 
from enjoying any liberty by the ſubjection of 
the reſt, that they are in an infinitely ſeverer 
{tate of flavery, they make themſelves the met? 
degenerate and unhappy orf mankind, ior no 
other purpoſe than that they may the more ef- 
ſectually contribute to the miſery of a whole 
nation. In ſhort, the regular and methodical 
proceedings of an ariſtocracy, are more intolera- 
ble than the very exceſles of deſpotiſn, and in 
general, much further from any remedy. 

Thus, my lord, ve have purſued ari/tocracy 
through its whole progreſs; we have icen the 
{-eus, the growth, and the fruit. It could boaſt 
none of the advantages of a deſþatiſm, miſerabie 
as thoſe advantages were, and it was overloaded 
with an exuberance of miſchief, unknown even 
to deſpotiſin itſelf. In effect, it is no more than 
a diforderly tyranny. This form therefore could 
be little approved, even in ſpeculation, by thoſe 
who were Capable of thinking and could be leſs 
borne in practice by any who were capable of 
teeling. However, the fruitful policy of man 
was not yet exhauſted. He had yet another 
farthing-candle to ſupply the deficiencies of the 
ſun. This was the third form, known by poli- 
tical writers under the name of democracy. Here 
the people tranſacted all public buſineſs, or the 
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greater part of it, in their own perſons ; their 
laws were made by themſelves, and upon any 
failure of duty, their officers were accountable 
to themſelves and to them only. In all ap- 
pcarance they had ſecured by this method the 
advantages of order and good government, 
without paying their liberty for the purchaſe, 
Now, my lord, we are come to the malter- 
piece of Grecian refinement, and Roman ſolidity, 
a4 popular government. "The earlieſt and moſt 
tl-brated republic of this model, was that of 
Athens, It vas cenſtructed by no leſs an artiſt, 
than the celebrated poet and philoſopher, Solon. 


ut no ſooner was this political velic] launched 


rom the ſtocks, than it over-ſet, even in the 
1ife-time of the builder. A tyranny immediate— 
iv ſupervencd; not by accident, but by the very 
| ature and conſtitution of democracy. An artful 
man became popular, the people had power in 
their hands, and they devolved a conſiderable 
{tare of their power upon their favourite ; and 
the only uſe he made of this power was to 
plunge thoſe who gave it into ſlavery. Accident 
reſtored their liberty, and the ſame good fortune 
produced men of uncommon abilities and un- 
common virtues amongſt them. But theſe abi- 
lities were ſuffered to be of little ſervice either 
to their poſſeſſors or to the ſtate. Some of theſe 
men, for whoſe ſake alone we read their hiſtory, 
they baniſhed ; others they impriſoned ; and all 
they treated with various circumſtances of the 
molt ſhameful ingratitude, Republics have 
many things in the ſpirit of abſolute monarchy, 
but none more than this; a ſhining merit 1s 
ever hated or ſuſpected in a popular aſſembly, as 
well as in a court; and all ſervices done the 
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ſtate, are lookcd upon as dangerous to the rulers, 
ſultans, or ſenators, The Oſtraciſm at Athens 
was built upon this principle. The giddy peo- 
ple, whom we have now under conſiderat ion, 
being elated with ſome flaſhes of ſucceſs, wh ich 
they owed to nothing leſs than any merit of 
their own, began to tyrannize over their equals, 
who had aſſociated with them for their common 
defence. With their prudence they renounced 
all appearance of juſtice. They entered into 
wars raſhly and wantonly. If they were unſuc- 
cefsful, inſtead of growing wiſer by their miſ— 
fortune, they threw the whole blame of their 
own miſconduct on the miniſters who had ad- 
viſed, and the generals who had conducted thoſe 
wars; until by degrees they had cut oft all who 
could ſerve them in their councils, or their bat- 
tles. If at any time theſe wars had an happier 
ue, it was no leſs difficult to deal with them on 
account of their pride and infolence. Furious 
in their adverlity, tyrannical in their ſucceſſes, 
2 commander had more trouble to concert his 
defence before the people, than to plan the ope- 
rations of the campaign, It was not uncom- 
mon for a general, under the horrid defþoti/m of 
of the Roman emperors, to be ill received in 
proportion to the greatneſs of his ſervices. 
Agricola is a ſtrong inſtance of this. No man 
had done greater things, nor with more honeſt 
ambition. Yet on his return to court, he was 
obliged to enter Rome with all the ſecrecy of a 
criminal, He went to the palace, not like a 
victorious commander who had. merited and 
might demand the greateſt rewards, but like an 
oftender who had come to ſupplicate a pardon 
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for his erimes. His reception was anſwerable: 
« Brevi aſculs, & nullo ſermone exceptus turbæ ſer- 
« vientium immiſtus et.“ Vet in that worſt 
ſeaſon of this worſt of monarchical * tyrannies, 
modeſty, diſcretion, and a coolneſs of temper, 
formed ſome kind of ſecurity, even for the high- 
eſt merit. But at Athens, the niceſt and beſt 
ſtudied behaviour was not a ſufficient guard for 
a man of great capacity. Some of their braveſt 
commanders were obliged to fly their country, 
ſome to enter into the ſervice of its enemies. 
rather than abide a popular determination of 
their conduct, leſt, as one of them ſaid, their 
giddineſs might make the people condemn where 
they meant to acquit; to throw in a black 
bean, even when they intended a white one, 
'The Athenians made a very rapid progrels to 
the moſt enormous cxceſſes. Ihe people under 
no reſtraint, ſoon grew diſſolute, luxurious, and 
idle. They renounced all labour, and began to 
ſubſiſt themſelves from the public revenues, 
They loſt all concern for their common honour 
or ſafety, and could bear no advice that tended 
to reform them. At this time truth became 
offenſive to thoſe lords the people, and moſt 
highly dangerous to the ſpeaker. 'I he orators no 
longer aſcended the roſtrum, but to corrupt them 
further with, the moſt fulſome adulation. Theſe 
orators were all bribed by foreign princes on the 
one fide or the other. And beſides its own 
parties, in this city there were partics and 
avowed ones too, for the Perſians, Spartans and 
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Maced:nians, ſupported each of them by one or 
more demagogues penſioned and bribed to this 
iniquitous ſervice. The people, forgetful of all 
virtue and public ſpirit, and intoxicated with the | 
flatteries of their orators (theſe courtiers of re- | 
publics, and endowed with the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of all other courtiers) this people 
I fay, at laſt arrived at that pitch of madneſs, 
that they coolly and deliberately, by an expreſs 
law, made it capital for any man to propoſe the 
application of the immenſe ſums ſquandered in 
public ſhows, to the more neceſſary purpoſes of 
the ſtate. When you ſee the pcople of this re- 
public baniſhing or murdering their beſt and 
ableſt citizens, diſſipating the public treaſure 
with the moſt ſenſeleſs extravagance, and ſpend- 
ing their whole time, as ſpectators or actors, in 
= playing, fidling, dancing, and ſinging does it | 
not, my lord, {trike your imagination with the | 
image of a ſort of a complex Nero? And does 
itt not ſtrike you with the greater horror, when | 
you obſerve, not one man only, but a whole i 
= city grown drunk with pride and power, run- | 
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ning with a rage of folly into the ſame mean 
: and ſenſeleſs debauchery and extravagance? But 
; if this people reſembled Vers in their extrava- 
gance, much more did go reſemble and even 
exceed him in cruelty and injuſtice. In the 
time of Pericles, one of the molt celebrated 
times in the hiftory of that commonwealth, a : 
king of Egypt ſent them a donation of corn. | 
This they were mean enough to accept. And ; 
= had the Egyptian prince intende.: the ruin of this 
= city of wicked Bedlamites, he could not have 
= taken a more effectual method to do it, than by 
tuch an enſnaring largeſs. Ihe diſtribution of 
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this bounty cauſed a quarrel ; the majority ſet on 
foot an enquiry into the title of the citizens; 
and upon a vain pretence of illegitimacy, newly 
and occaſionally ſet up, they deprived of their 
ſhare of the royal donation no leſs than five 
thouſand of their. own body. They went fur- 
ther ; they disfranchiſed them; and having once 
begun with an act of injuſtice, they could ſet no 
bounds to it. Not content with cutting them 
off from the rights of citizens, they plundered 
thoſe unfortunate wretches of all their ſub- 
ſtance; and to crown this maſter-piece of vio- 
lence and tyranny, they actually fold every man 
of the five thouſand as ſlaves in the public mar- 
ket. Obſerve, my lord, that the five thouſand 
we here ſpeak of, were cut off from a body of 
no more than nineteen thouſand ; for the entire 
number of citizens was no greater at that time. 
Could the tyrant who withed the Ryman people 
to have had but one neck; could the tyrant Cali- 
gula himſelf have done, nay, he could ſcarcely 
wiſh for a greater miſchief, than to have cut off, 
at one ſtroke, a fourth of his people? Or has 
the cruelty of that ſeries of ſanguine tyrants, 
the Cz/ars ever preſented ſuch a piece of flagrant 
and extenſive wickedneſs? The whole hiitory 
of this celebrated republic is but one iſſue of 
rathneſs, folly, ingratitude, injuſtice, tumult, 
violence, and tyranny, and indeed of every ſpe- 
cies of wickedneſs that can be well imagined. 
This was a city of wiſemen, in which a mini- 
ſter could not exerciſe his ſunctions; a warlike 
people, among whom a general did not dare 
either to gain or loſe a battle; a learned nation, 
in which a philoſopher could not venture on a 


free enguiry, This was the city which baniſh- 
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ed Themiſlocles, ſtarved Wy atom ſoreed into 
exile /i/ttades, drove out Anaxagoras, and poi- 
ſoned Sccrates. This was a city which changed 
the form of its government with the moon; 
eternal conſpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing 
fixed and eſtabliſhed. A republic, as an antient 
philotopher has obſerved, is no one fpecies of 
government, but a magazine of every ſpecies z 
here you find every fort of it, and that in the 
worſt form. As there is a perpetual change, 
one ring and the other falling, you have all the 
violence and wicked policy, by which a begin- 
ring power muſt always acquire its {trength, 
and all the weakne(s by which falling ſtates are 
brought to a complete deſtruction. 

Rane has a more venerable aipe than Athens; 
and ihe conducted her affairs, ſo far as related 
to the ruin and oppreſſion of the greateſt part 
of the world, with greater wiſdom and more uni- 
formity. But the domeſtic oeconomy of theſe 
two S ates was nearly or altogether the ſame, 
An internal diflention conſtantly tore to pieces, 
the bowels of the Raman Commonwealth. You 
find the ſame confulion, the ſame factions which 
ſubſiſted at Athens, the ſame tumults, the ſame 
revolutions, and in fine, the fame ſlavery. If 
perhaps their former condition did not deſerve 
that name altogether as well. All other republics 
were of the ſame character. Florence was a 
tranſcript of Athens. And the modern repub- 
lics, as they approach more or leſs to the demo- 
cratic form, partake more or leſs of the nature . 
of thoſe which I have deſcribed. 

We are now at the cloſe of our review of the 
three ſimple forms of artificial ſociety, and we 


have ſhewn them, however they may differ in 
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name, or in ſome flight circumſtances, to be all 
alike in effect; in effect, to be all tyrannies. 
But ſuppoſe we were inclined to make the molt 
ample conceſſions; let us concede Athens Rome, 
Carthage, and two or three more of the antient, 
and as many of the modern commonwealths, to 
have been, or to be free and happy, and to owe 
their freedom and happiness to their political 
conſtitution. Yet allowing all this, what de- 
tence does this make for artificial ſociety in gene- 
ral, that tueſe inconſiderable ſpots of the globe 
have for ſome ſhort ſpace of time ſtood as excep- 
tions to a charge ſo general? But when we call 
theſe governments free, or concede that their 
Citizens. were happier than thoſe which lived 
under different forms, it is merely ex abundanti. 


For we ſhould be greatly miſtaken, if ve really 


thought that the majority of the people which fil- 
led theſe cities,enjoyed even that nominal political 
freedom of which I have ſpoken ſo much already. 


In reality, they had no part of it. In Athens 
there were uſually from ten to. thirty thouiand 


freemen: This was the utmoſt. But the ſlaves 


uſually amounted to four hundred thouſand, and 
ſometimes to a great many more. The freemen 
of Sparta and Rome were not more numerous in 
proportion to thoſe whom they held in a ſlavery, 
even more terrible than the Athenian. T here- 
fore ſtate the matter fairly: The free ſtates 
never formed, though they were taken altoge- 
ther, the thouſandth part of the habitable globe; 
the freemen in theſe ſtates were never the twen- 
tieth part of the people, and the time they ſub- 
ſiſted is ſcarce any thing in that immenſe ocean 
of duration in which time and ſlavery are fo 
nearly commenſurate. Therefore call thele free 
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ſtates, or popular governments, or what you 
pleaſe ; when we conſider the majority of their 
inhabitants and regard the natural rights of man- 
kind, they muſt appear in reality and truth, no 
better than pitiful and oppreſſive obligarchies. 
After ſo fair an examen, wherein nothing has 
been exaggerated ; no fact produced which can- 
not be proved, and none which has been pro- 
duced in any wile forced or ſtrained, while thou- 
ſands have, for brevity, been omitted; after ſo 
candid a diſcuſſion in all reſpects ; what flave fo 
paſſive, what bigot ſo blind, what enthuſiaſt ſo 
headlong, what politician ſo hardened, as to 


ſtand up in defence of a ſyſtem calculated for a 


curſe to mankind? a curſe under which the 
ſmart and groan to this hour, without thorough- 
ly knowing the nature of the diſeaſe, and want- 
ing underſtanding or courage to apply the re- 
niedy. 

[ need not excuſe myſelf to your lordſhip, 


nor, I think, to any honeſt man, for the zeal 


I have ſhewn in this cauſe ; for it is an honeſt 
zcal, and in a good cauſe, I have defended na- 
tural religion againſt a confederacy of atheiſts 
and divines. I now plead for natural ſociety 
againſt politicians, and for natural reaſon againſt 
all three. When the world is in a fitter tem- 
per than it is at preſent to hear truth, or when 
I ſhall be more indifferent about its temper, my 
thoughts may become more public. In the 
mean time, let them repoſe in my own boſom, 
and in the boſoms of ſuch men as arc fit to be 
initiated in the ſober myſteries of truth and rea- 
ſon. My antagoniſts have already done as much 
as I could deſire. Parties in religion and poli- 
tics make ſufficient diſcoveries concerning each 
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other, to give a ſober man a proper caution 
againſt them all. The monarchic, ariftocrati. 
cal, and popular part zans have been jointly 
laying their axes to the root of all government, 
and have in their turns proved each other abſurd 
and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that arti. 
ficial government is good, but that I fall out 
only with the abuſe ! obſerve, my lord, I pray 
you, that grand error upon which all artificial 
legiſlative power 1s founded. It was obſerved, 
that men had ungovernable paſſions, which 
made it neceſſary to guard againſt the violence 
they might offer to each other. They appointed 
governors over them for this reaſon; but a 
worſe and more perplexing difficulty ariſes, how 
to be defended againſt the governors? Duis cuſ- 
todiet ipſos cuſtodes? In vain they change from a 
ſingle perſon to a few. Thele few have the 
paſſions of the one, and they unite to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, and to ſecure the gratification of 
their lawleſs paſſions at the expence of the ge- 
neral good. In vain do we fly to the many. 
The caſe is worſe ; their paſſions are leſs under 
the government of reaſon, they are augmented 
by the contagion, and defended againſt all attacks 
by their multitude. 

I have purpoſely avoided the mention of the 
mixed form of government, for reaſons that 
will be very obvious to your lordſhip. But my 
caution can avail me but little. You will not 
fail to urge it againſt me in favour of political 
ſociety. You will not fail to ſhew how the er- 
rors of the ſeveral ſimple modes are corrected 
by a mixture of all of them, and a proper ba- 
lance of the ſeveral powers in ſuch a ſtate. I 
confeſs, my lord, that this has been long a dar- 
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ling miſtake of my own ; and that of all the 
ſacrifices I have made to truth, this has been by 
far the greateſt, When I conteis that I think 
this notion a miſtake, | know to whom I am 
ſpeaking, for I am ſatisſied that reaſons are like 
liquors, and there are foine of ſuch a nature as 
zone but ſtrong heads can bear. There are few 
with whom I can communicate ſo freely as with 
P—, But P— cannot bear every truth. He 
has a timidity which hinders the full exertion 
of his faculties, almoſt as effectually as bigotry 
cramps thoſe of the general herd of mankind. 
But waoever is a genuine follower of truth, 
keeps his eye ſteady upon his guide, indifferent 
whither he is led, provided that ſhe is the leader. 
And, my lord, it it be properly conſidered, it 
were infinitely better to remain polletled by the 
whole legion of vulgar miitakes, than to reject 
ſome, and at the fame time to retain a fondnefs 
for others altogether as abſurd and irrational. 
The hrit has at leaſt a conſiſtency, that makes 
a man, however erroneoully, uniform at leaſt ; 
but the latter way of proceeding is ſuch an in- 
conſiſtent chimera and jumble of philoſophy and 
vulgar prejudicc, that hardiy any thing more ri- 
diculous can be conceived. Let us therefore 
freely, and without fear or prejudice, examine 
this laſt contrivance of policy. And without 
conſidering how near the quick our Inſtru- 
ments may come, let us ſearch it to the bot- 
tom, 

Firſt then, all men are agreed, that this 
junction of regal, ariftocratic, and popular 
power, muſt form a very complex, nice, and 
intricate machine, which being compoſed of 
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ſuch a variety of parts, with ſuch oppoſite ten- 


dencies and movements, it muſt be liable on 


every accident to be diſordered. 'T'o ſpeak with- 
out metaphor, ſuch a government muſt be liable 
to frequent cabals, tumults, and revolutions, 
from its very conſtitution. Theſe are un- 
doubtedly as ill effects, as can happen in a ſoci- 
ety ; for in ſuch a caſe, the cloſeneſs acquired 
by community ; inſtead of ſerving for mutual 
defence, ſerves only to increaſe the danger. 
Such a ſyſtem is like a city, where trades that 
require conſtant fires are much exerciſed, where 
the houſes are built of combuſtible materials, 
and where they ſtand extremely cloſe. 

In the ſecond place, the ſeveral conſtituent 
parts having their diitin& rights, and theſe 
many of them ſo neceſiary to be determined with 
exactneſs, are yet ſo indeterminate in their na- 
ture, that it becomes a new and conſtant ſource 
of debate and confuſion. Hence it is, that whilſt 
the buſineſs of government ſhould be carry ing on, 
the queition is, who has a right to exerciſe this 
or that function of it, or what men have power 
to keep their offices in any function. Whilſt 
this conteſt continues, and whilſt the balance in 
any fort continues, it has never any remiſſion ; 
all manner of ahules and villanies in officers re- 
main unpuniſhei, the greateſt frauds and rob- 
beries in the public revenues are committed in 
deizxance of juitice; and abuſes grow, by time 
and Impunity, into cuſtoms ; u..til they preſcribe 
againit the laws, and grow too inveterate often 


: © | 
to admit a Cure, unleſs ſuch as may be as bad as 


the diicale. 


Thudly, the ſeveral parts of this ſpecies of 
gOVErmmiu, though uiited, preſerye the ſpirit 
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which each form has ſeparately, kings are am- 
bitious; the nobility haughty ; and the popu- 
lace tumultous and ungovernable. Each party, 
however, in appearance peaceable, carries on a 
delign upon the others; and it is owing to this, 
that in all queſtions, whether concerning foreigu 
or domeſtic affairs, the whole generally turns 
more upon ſome party-matter than upon the 


nature of the thing itlelf ; whether ſuch a ſtep 


will diminiſh or augment the power of the 
crown, or how far the privileges of the ſubject 
are like to be extended or reſtricted by it. And 
theſe queſtions are conſtantly reſolved, without 
any conlideration of the merits of the cauſc, 
merely as the parties who uphold theſe jarring 
intereits may chance to prevail; and as they 
prevail, the balance is overſet, now upon one 
lide, now upon the other. The government is 
one day, arbitary power in a fingle perion; 
another, a juggling confederacy of a tew to 
cheat the prince and enflave the people; aud 
the third, a frantic and unmanageabie demo- 
cracy. The great inſtrument in all theiz 


changes, and what infuſes a peculiar venum luto 


all ot them, is part /. It is of no contequeuce chat 
the principles of any party, or What their preten- 
lions are; the ſpirit which actuates all parties ts 
the ſame; the ſpirit of ambition, of ſelfEintereſt 
of oppreſſion, and treachery, Ai is ipirit en- 
tirely reverſes all the principles which a bene— 
volent nature has erected within us; all honeſty, 
all equa] juitice, and even ine ties of natural 
ſociety, the natural affections. In a word, my 
lord, we have all een, and it any outward con- 
ſiderations were worthy the laſting concern vt 
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a wiſe man, we have ſome of us elt, ſuch op- 
pre:h -n from party-government as no other 
tyranny can parallel. We behold daily the 
1:0it important rights, rights upon which all 
the other depend, we behold theſe rights deter- 
mined in the laſt reſort, without the 1-aſt atten- 
tion even to the appearance or colour of juſtice; 
we behold this without emotion, becaufe we 
have grown up in the conſtant view of ſuch 
practices; and we are not ſurprized to hear a 
man requeited to be a knave and a traitor, with 
as much indifference, as if the moſt ordinary 
favour were aſked ; and we hear this requeit 
r:fuſed, not becauſe it is a moſt unjuſt and un- 
eaſonable deſire, but that this worthy has al- 
rzady engaged his injuſtice to another. Theſe 
and many more points J am far from ſpreading 
to their full extent. You are ſenſible that I do 
:ot put forth half my ſtrength; and you cannot 
be at a loſs for the reaſon. A man is allowed 
ſuticient freedom of thoughts, provided he 
knows how to chuſe his ſubject properly. You 
may criticiſe freely upon the Chineſe conſtitution, 
and obſerve with as much ſeverity as you pleaſe 
upon the abſurd tricks, or deſtructive bigotry of 
the Bonzees. But the ſcence is changed as you 
come homeward, and atheiſm or treaſon may be 
the names given in Britazn, to what would be 
reaſon and truth if aſſerted of China, I ſubmit 
to the condition, and though I have a notorious 
advantage before me, I wave the purſuit. For 
elſe, my lord, it is very obvious what a picture 
might be drawn of the exceſſes of party even in 
our own nation. I could ſhew, that the ſame 
faction has in one reign promoted popular ſedi- 
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tions, and in the next been a patron of tyranny; 
1 could ſhew, that they have all of them be- 
trayed the public ſafety at all times, and have 
very frequently with equal perfidy made a mar- 
ket of their own cauſe, and their own aſſociates. 
J could ſhew how vehemently they have con- 
tended for names, and how filently they have 
patied over things of the laſt importance. And 
I could demonſtrate, that they have had the op- 
portunity of doing all this miſchief, nay, that 


they themſelves had their origin and growth 
from that complex form of government which 
we are wiſely taught to look upon as ſo great a 
bleiling. Revolve, my lord, our hiſtory from 
mne conqueſt. We ſcarce ever had a prince, 
who by fraud, or violence, had not made tome 
intcingement on the conſtitution. We ſcarce 
ever had a parliament which Knew, when it 
attempted to ſet limits to the royal authority, 
how to ſet limits to its own. Evils we have 
had continually calling ſor reformation, and re- 
formations more grievous than any evils. Our 
boaſted liberty ſometimes trodden down, ſome- 
times giddily ſet up, and ever precarioully fluc- 
tuating and unſettled; it has been only kept alive 
by the blaſts of continual feuds, wars, and con- 
ſpiracies. In no country in Eurote has the ſcaf- 
fold fo often bluſhed with the blood of its nobi- 
lity, Confiſcations, baniſhments, attainders, 
executions, make a large part of the hiſtory of 
ſuch of our families as are not utterly extin- 
guiſhed by them. Formerly indeed things had 
more ferocious appearance than they have at 
this day. In theſe early and unrefined ages, the 
jarring parts of a certain chaotic conſtitution 
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ſupported their ſeveral pretenſions by the ſword, 


Experience and policy have ſince taught other 


methods, 
Res vero nunc agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. 


But how far corruption, venality, the contempt 
of honour, the oblivion of all duty to our coun- 
try, and the moſt abandoned public proſtitution, 
are preferable to the more glaring and violent 


effects of faction, I will not preſume to deter- 


mine. Sure I am that they are very great 
evils. 

J have done with the forms of government. 
During the courſe of my enquiry you may have 
obſerved a very material difference between my 
manner of reaſoning and that which is in uſe 
amongſt the abettors of artificial ſociety. The 
form their plans upon what ſeems wer eligible 
to their imaginations, for the ordering of man- 
kind. I diſcover the miſtakes in thoſe plans, 
from the real known cor.ſequences which have 
reſulted from them. They have inliſted reaſon 
to fight againſt itſelf, and employ its whvle 
force to prove that it is an inſufficient guide to 
them in the conduct of their lives But unhap- 
pily ſor us, in proportion as we have deviated 
trom the plain rule of our nature, and turned 
our rca'on againſt itſelf, in that proportion have 


we increaſed the follies and miſeries of mankind. 


The more deeply we penetrate in the labyrinth 
of art, the ſurther we find ourſelves from thoſe 
evils for which we entered it. This has hap- 
pened in almoſt every ſpecies of artificial ſociety, 
and in all times. We found, or we thought 
we found, an inconyenience in having every 
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man the judge of his own cauſe, Therefore 
judges were ſet up, at firſt with diſcretiona 


powers, But it was ſoon found a miſerable ſla- 


very to have our lives and properties precarious, 
and hanging upon the arbitrary determination 
of any one man, or ſet of men, We flew to 
laws as a remedy "for this evil. By theſe we 
perſuaded ourſelves we might know with ſome 
certainty upon what ground we ſtood. But lo! 
differences aroſe upon the ſenſe and interpretation 
of theſe laws. Thus we were brought back to 
our old incertitude. New laws were made to 
expound the old ; and new difficulties aroſe upon 
the new laws; as words multipli:d, opportuni- 
ties of cavilling upon them multiphed alſo. 
Then recourſe was had to notes, comments, 
gloſſes, reports, Roſponſa Prudentum, learning 
readings : eagle ſtood againſt eagle: Authority 
was ſet up againſt authority. Some were al- 
lured by the modern, others reverenced the 
antient, The new were more enlightened, the 
old were more venerable. Some adopted the 
comment, others ſtuck to the text. Ihe con- 
fufion increaſed, the miſt thicked, until it 
could be diſcovered no longer what was allowed 
or forbidden, what things were in property, 
and what common. In this uncertainty, (un- 
certain even to the profeſlors, an Egyptian dark- 
neſs to the reſt of mankind) the contending 
parties felt themſelves more effectually ruined 
by the delay than they could have been by the 
injuſtice of any deciſion. Our inheritances are 
become a prize for diſputation ; and diſputes and 
litigations are become an inheritance. 

'The profeflors of artificial law have always 
walked hand in hand with the profeſſors of arti- 
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ficial theology. As their end, in confounding 
the reaſon of man, and abridged his naturai 
freedom, is exactly the ſame, they have ad- 


juſted the means to that end in a way entirely 


{1:1milar. The divine thunders out his Agathemas 
with more noiſe and terror againſt the breach 
of one of his poſitive inſtitutions, or the neglect 
of ſome of his trivial forms, than againſt the 
neglect or breach of thoſe duties and command- 
ments of natural religion, which by theſe forms 
and inſtitutions he pretends to enforce. The 
lawyer has his forms and his poſitive inſtitution: 
too, and he adheres to them with a veneration 
altogether as religious. The worſt cauſe can- 
not be ſo prejudicial to the litigant, as his advo- 
cate's or attorney's ignorance or neglect of theſo 
forms. A Jaw-luit is like an ill-managed di- 
pute, in which the firſt obje & is ſoon out © 


light, and the parties end upon a matter wholly 


foreign to that on which they began, In a Jaw- 


Aiit the queſtion is, who has a right to a certain 


houſe or farm! and this queſtion is daily deter- 
mined, not upon the evidences of the right, 
but upon the obſervance or neglect of fome 
forms of words in uſe with the gentiemen of 
the robe, about which there is even among(t 
themſelves ſuch a diſagreement, that the mult 
experienced veterans in the profeiion can never 
be politively aſſured that they are not miſtaken. 

Let us expoſtulate with thoſe learned ſages, 
theſe prieſts of the ſacred temple of juſtice. 
Are we judges of our own property? By no 
means. You then, who are initiated into the 
myſteriss of the blindtold goddeſs, inform me, 
wether J have a right to eat the bread J have 


carned by the hazard of my liſe, of the feat 
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of my brow? The grave doctor anſwers me in 
the affirmative. The reverend ſerjcant replies 
in the negative; the learned barriiter reaſons 
upon one fide and upon the other, and concludes 
nothing. What ſhall Ido? An antagoniſt ſtarts 
up and preſſes me hard. I enter the field, and 
retain theſe three perſons to defend my cauſe. 
My cauſe which two farmers from the plough 
could have decided in half an hour, takes the 
court twenty years. I am however at the end 
of my labour, and have in reward for all my 
toi] and vexation, a judgment in my favour. But 
hold—a ſagacious commander in the adverſary's 
army has found a flaw in the proceeding. My 
triumph is turned into mourning. I have uſed 
or, inſtead of and, or ſome miſtake, ſmall in ap- 
pearance, but dreadful in its conſequences, and 
have the whole of my ſucceſs quathed in a writ 
of error. I remove my ſuit; I ſhift from court 
to court; I fly from equity to law, and from 
law to equity; equal uncertainty attends me 
every where; and a miſtake in which I had no 
ſhare, decides at once upon my liberty and pro- 
perty, ſending me from the court to a priſon, 
and adjudging my family to beggary and famine. 
I am innocent, gentlemen, of the darkneſs and 
and uncertainty of your ſcience. I never dark- 
ened it with abſurd and contradictory notions, 
nor confounded it with chicane and ſophiſtry. 
You have excluded me from any ſhare in the con- 
duct of my own cauſe ; the ſcience was too deep 
for me; I ackowledged it ; but it was too deep 
even for yourſelves: You have made the way 
ſo intricate, that you are yourſelves loſt in it: 
You err, and you puniſh me for your errors, 
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The delay of the law is, your lordſhip willi 
tell me, a trite topic, and which of its abuſes 
have not been too ſeverely felt not to be often 
complained of? A man's property is to ſerve 
tor the purpoſes of his ſupport ; and therefore to 
delay a determination concerning that, is th. 
worſt injuſtice, becauſe it cuts off the very end 
and purpoſe for which I applied to the judicature 
for relief. Quite contrary in caſe of a man's 
life, there the determination can hardly be too 
much protracted, Miſtakes in this caſe are as of- 
ten fallen into as in any other, and if the judg 
ment be ſudden, the Miſtakes are the moſt irre- 
trievable of all others. Of this the gentlemen 
of the robe are themſelves ſenſible, and they 
have brought it into a maxim. De morte homi- 
nis nulla et cunttatio longa. Put what could have 
induced men to reverſe the rules and to contra- 
di & that reaſon which dictated them, I am ut- 
terly unable to gueſs. A point concerning 
property, which ought, for the reaſons I juit 
mentioned, to be moit ſpeedily decided, frequent- 
ly exerciſ:s the wit of ſucceHons of lawyers, 
for many generations. MHullum virum valvens 
durando ſe&cula vincit. But the queſtion concern- 
ing a man's life, that great queſtion in which no 
delay ought to be counted tedious, is commonly 
determined in twenty-four hours at the utmoſt, 
It is. not to be wondered at, that injuſtice and 
ablurdity ſhould be inſeparable companions, 

Aſk of policians the end for which laws were 
originally deſigned; and they will anſwer, that 
the laws were deſigned us a protection for the 
poor and weak, againſt the oppreſſion of the 
rich and powertul. But ſurely no pretence can 
be ſo ridiculous; a man might as well tell me 
he has taken off my load, becauſe he has chang- 
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ed the burthen. If the poor man be not able to 
ſupport his ſuit, according to the vexatious and 
expenſive manner eſtablithed in civilized coun- 
tries, has not the rich as great an advantage 
over him as the ſtrong has over the weak in a 
ſtate of nature: But we will not place the 
ſtate of nature, which is the reign of God, in 
competition with political ſociety, which is the 
abſurd uſurpation of man. In a ſtate of nature, 
it is true, that a man of ſuperior force may beat 
or rob me; but then it is true, that I am at full 
liberty to defend myſelf, or make repriſal by 
ſurpriſe or by cunning, or by any ocher way in 
which I may be ſuperior to him. But in politi- 
cal focicty, a rich man may rob me in another 
way. I cannot defend myſelf; for money is the 
only weapon with which we are allowed to 
fight. And if I attempt to avenge myfelf, the 
whole force of that ſociety is ready to complete 
my ruin. 

A good parſon once ſaid, that where myſtery 
begins, religion ends. Cannot I ſay, as truly at 
leait, of human laws, that where myitery be- 
gins, juſtice ends? It is hard to ſay, whether 
the doctors of law or divinity have made the 
greater advances in the lucrative myſtery. The 
lawyers, as well as the theologians, have erect- 
cd another reaſon beſides natural reaion ; and 
the reſult has been, another juſtice beſides na- 
tural juſtice, They have ſo bewilered the 
world and themſelves in unmeaning forms and 


ceremonies, and fo perplexed the plaineſt ma- 


ters with metaphyſical jargon, that it carries the 
higheſt danger to a man out of that profeiſion, 
to make the leaſt ſtep without their advice ai d 
ailitance, Thus by confining to themizlves the 
knowledge of the foundation of all mens” lives 
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and properties, they have reduced all mankin| 
into the moſt abject and ſervile dependence, 
We are tenants at the will of theſe gentlemen 
for every thing; and a metaphylical quibble is 
to decide whether the greateſt villain breathing 
ſhall meet his deſerts, or eſcape with impunity, 
or whether the beſt man in the ſociety ſhall not 
be reduced to the loweſt and molt deſpicable 
condition it affords, In a word, my lord, the 
injuitice, delay, puerility, falſe rehnement, and 
attected myſtery of the law are ſuch, that many 
who live under it come to admire and envy the 


expedition, ſimplicity and equality of arbitrary 


judgments, I need inſiſt the leſs on this article 
to your lordſhip, as you have frequently lament- 
ed the miſeries derived to us from artificial law, 
and your candour is the more to be admired and 
applauded in this, as your lordſhip's noble houſe 
has derived its wealth and its honours from that 
profeſſion. | 
Before we finiſh our examination of artifi- 
cial ſociety, I ſhall lead your lordſhip into a 
cloſer conſideration of the relations which it 
gives birth to, and the benefits, if ſuch they 
are, which reſult from theſe relations. Ihe 
moſt obvious diviſion of ſociety is, into rich 
nd poor; and it is no leſs obvious, that the 
number of the former bear a great diſpropor- 
tion to thoſe of the latter. The whole butinels 
of the poor is to adminiſter to the idlencſe, 
folly, and luxury of the rich; and that of the 
rich, in return, is to find the beſt methods ot 
confirming the ſlavery and increaſing the t ur- 
then of the poor. In a ſtate of nature, it 1s 
an invariable law, that a man's acquiſttions are 
in proportion to his labours, In a ſtate of arti- 
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ficial ſociety, it is a law as conſtant and invari- 
able. that thoſe who labour moſt enjoy the 
feweſt things, and that thoſe who labour not at 
all, have the greateſt number of enjoyments. 
A conſtitution of things, this ſtrange and ridi- 
culous beyond expreſſion. We ſcarce believe a 
thing when we are told it, which we actually 
ſee before our eyes every day without being in 
the leaſt ſurprized. I ſuppoſe that there are in 
Great Britain upwards of an hundred thouſand 

people employed in Lead, Tin, Iron, Copper, 
and Coal mines; the unhappy wretches ſcarce 
ever ſee the light of the ſun; they are buried 
in the bowels of the earth; there they work at 
a ſevere and diſmal taſk, without the leaſt proſ- 
pect of being delivered from it; they cubſiſt up- 
on the coarſeſt and worſt ſort of fare; they have 
their health miſerably impaired, and their lives 
cut ſhort, by being perpetually confined in the 
cloſe vapour of theſe malignant Minerals An 
hundred thouſand more at leaft are tortured with- 
out remiſſion by the ſuffocating ſmoak, intenſe 
fires, and conſtanſt drudgery neceſſary in refin- 
ing and managing the products of thoſe mines. 
If any man informed us that two hundred thou- 
ſand innocent perſons were condemned to ſo in- 
tolerable ſlavery, how ſhould we pity the un- 
happy ſufferers, and how great would be our juſt 
indignation againſt thoſe who inflicted ſo cruel 
and ignominious a puniſhment? "This is an in- 
ſtance, I could not wiſh a ſtronger, of the num- 
berleſs things which we paſs by in their common 
dreſs, yet which ſhock us when they are naked- 
ly repreſented. But this number, conſiderable 
as it is, and the ſlavery, mw all its baſeneſs aud 
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horror, which we have at home, is nothing to 
what the reſt of the world affords of the ſame © 
nature. Millions daily bathed in the poiſoned 
damps and deſtructive efluvia of Lead, Silver, 
Copper, and Arſenic. To ſay nothing of thoſe 
other employments, thoſe ſtations of wretched- 
neſs and contempt in which civil Society has 
placed the numerous Enfans perdus of her army, 
Would any rational man ſubmit to one of the 
moſt tolerable of theſe drudgeries, for all the 
artificial enjoyments which policy has made to 
reſult from them? By no means. And yet need 
I ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, that thoſe who find 
the means, and thoſe who arrive at the end, are 
not at all the ſame perſons. On conſidering the 
ſtrange aud unaccountable fancies and contri- 
vances of artificial reaſon, I have ſomewhere 
called this earth the Bedlam of our ſyſtem. 
Looking now upon the effects of ſome of thoſe 
fancies, may we not with equal reaſon call it 
likewiſe the Newgate, and the Bridewell of the 
univerſe. Indeed the blindneſs of one part of 
mankind co-operating with the frenzy and vil- 
lainy of the other, has been the real builder of 
this reſpectable fabric of political ſociety: And 
as the blindneſs of mankind has cauſed their 
ſlavery, in return their ſtate of ſlavery is made 
a pretence for continuing them in a ftate of 
blindneſs; for the politician will tell you grave- 
ly, that their life of ſervitude diſqualifies the 
greater part of the race of man for a fearch of 
trade, and ſupplies them with no other than 
mean and inſufficient ideas. This is but too 
true; and this is one of the reafons for which 
I blame ſuch inſtitutions. 
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In a miſery of this ſort, admitting ſome few 
lenities, and thoſe two but a few, nine parts in 
ten of the whole race of mankind drudge through 
life. It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of 
this, that, at leaſt, the rich few find a conſider- 
able and real benefit from the wretchedneſs of 
the many. But is this ſo in fact? Let us ex- 
amine the point with a little more attention. 
For this purpoſe the rich in all ſocieties may be 
thrown into two claſſes. The firſt is of thoſe 
who are powerful as well as rich, and conduct 
the operations of the vaſt political machine, 
The other is of thoſe who employ their riches 
wholly in the acquiſition of pleaſure. As to the 
firſt ſort, their continual care, and anxiety, their 
toilſome days, and ſleepleſs nights, are next to 
proverbial. "Theſe circumſtances are ſufficient 
almoſt to level their condition to that of the un- 
happy majority ; but there are other circum- 
ſtances which place them in a far lower con- 
dition, Not only their underſtandings labour 
continually, which is the ſevereſt labour, but 
their hearts are torn by the worſt, moſt trouble- 
ſome, and inſatiable of all paſſions, by avarice, 
by ambition, by fear and jealouly. No part of 
the mind has reſt. Power gradually extirpates 
from the mind every humane and gentle virtue. 
Pity, benevolence, friendihip, are things almoſt 
unknown in high ſtation. Veræ amicitæ rariſ- 
fime inveniuntur in 11s qui in honoribus reque publica 
verſantur, ſays Cicero, And indeed courts are 
the ſchools where cruelty, pride, diſſimulation, 
and treachery, are ſtudied and taught in the moſt 
vicious perfection. This is a point ſo clear and 
acknowledged, that if it Lu not make a neceſ- 
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ſary part of my ſubject, J ſhould paſs it by en- 
t ly. And this has hindered me from drawing 
at full length, and in the moſt ſtriking colours, 
this ſhocking degeneracy and wretchedneſs ct 
human nature, in that part which is vulgar!y 
thought its happieſt and moit amiable ſtate. 
Tou Know from what originals I could copy 
ſich pictures, Happy are they who know 
enough of them to know the little value of the 
poſſeſſors of iuch things, and of all that they 
poſſeſs; and happy they who have been ſnatched 
from that poſt of danger which they occupy, 
with the remains of their virtue; loſs of honour, 
wealth, titles, and even the lois of one's country, 
is nothing in balance with ſo great an ad- 


Vantage. 


Let us now view the other ſpecies of the rich, 
thoſe who devote their time and fortunes to 
idleneſs and pleaſure. How much happier are 
they ? The pleaſures which are agreeable to na- 
ture are within the reach of all, and therefore 
can form no diſtinction in favour of the rich, 
'The pleaſures which art forces up are ſeldom 


| ſincere, and never ſatisfying. What is worſe, 


this conſtant application to pleaſure takes away 
from the enjoyment, or rather turns it into the 
nature of a very burthenſome and Jaborious bu- 
ſineſs. It has conſequences much more fatal. 
It produces a weak and valetudinary ſtate of 
body, attended by all thoſe horrid diſorders, and 
yet more horrid methods of cure, which are the 
reſult of luxury on one hand, and the weak and 
ridiculous efforts of human art on the other, 
The pleaſures of ſuch men are ſcarcely felt as 
pleaſures; at the ſame time that they bring on 
pains and diſeaſes, which are felt but too ſevere- 
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ly. The mind has its ſhare of the misfortune; 
it grows lazy and enervate, unwilling and un- 
able to ſearch for truth, and utterly uncapable 
of knowing, much leſs of reliſhing real hap- 
pineſs. The poor by their exceſſive labour, and 
the rich by their enormous luxury, are ſet upon 
a level, and rendered equally ignorant of any 
knowledge which might conduce to their hap- 
pineſs. A diſmal view of the interior of all 
civil Society, The lower part broken and 
ground down by the molt cruel oppreſſion ; and 
the rich by their artificial method of life bring- 
ing worſe evils on themſelves, than their tyran- 
ny could poſhbly inflict on thoſe below them. 
Very different is the proſpect of the natural ſtate, 
Here there are no wants which nature gives, 
and in this ſtate men can be ſenſible of no other 
wants, which are not to be ſupplied by a very 
moderate degree of labour; therefore there is 
no ſlavery. Neither is there any luxury, be- 
cauſe no ſingle man can ſupply the materials of 
it, Life is timple and therefore it is happy. 

I am conſcious, my lord, that your politician 
will urge in his defence, that this unc qual ſtate 
is highly uſeful, That without dooming ſome 
part of mankind to extraordinary toi), the arts 
which cultivate life could not be exerciſed. But 
I demand of this politician, how ſuch arts came 
to be neceſſary? He anſwers, that civil Society 
cCould not well exiſt without them. So that 
theſe arts are neceſſary to civil Society, and ci- 
vil Society neceſſary again to theſe arts. Thus 
running in a circle, without modeſty, and with- 
out end, and making one error and extrava- 
gance an excuſe for the other. My ſentiments 
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avout theſe arts and their cauſe, I have often 
diſcourſed with my friends at large, Pope has 
expreſied them in good verſe, where he talks 
with ſo much force of reaſon and elegance of 
language in praiſe of the ſtate of nature: 


* 

Then was not pride, nor arts that pride to aid, 

Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the 
ſhade. | 


On the whole, my lord, if political ſociety, 
in whatever form, has {ti]] made the many the 
property of the few; if it has introduced Ja- 
labours unnecciiary, vices and diſcaſes un- 
knovn, and pleaſures incompatible with nature; 
if in all countries it abridges the lives of millions, 
and renders thoſe of millions more utterly abject 
and miſerable, ſhall we ſtill worſhip ſo deſtrue— 
tive an idol, and daily ſacrifice to it our health, 
our liberty, and our peace? Or ſhall we paſs 


by this monſtrous heap of abſurd notions, and 


abominabie practices, thinking we have ſuffici- 
ently diſcharged our duty in expoling the trifling 
cheats, and ridiculous juggles cf a few mad, de- 
ſigning, or ambitious pricſts? Alas! my lord, we 
labour under a mortal conſumption, whilſt we 
are ſo anxious about the cure of a fore finger. 
Hor has not this Leviathan of civil power over- 
flowed the earth with a deluge of blood, as if he 
were made to diſport and play therein ? 

We have ſnewn, that political ſociety, on a 
moderate calculation, has been the means of 
murdcring ſeveral times the number of inhabi- 
tants now upon the carth, Curing its ſhort ex- 
iſtence, not upwards of four thouſand years in 
any accounts to be depended on, But we have 
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ſaid nothing of the other, and perhaps as bad a 
con{equence of theſe wars, which have ſpilled 
ſuch ſeas of blood, and reduced fo many millions 
to a mercileſs ſlavery. But theſe are only the 
_ ceremonies performed in the porch of the politi- 
cal temple Much more horrid ones are ſcen 


as you enter it. The ſeveral ſpecies of govern- 


ment vie with each other in the abſurdity of their 
conſtitutions, and the oppreſion which they 
make their ſubjects endure. Take them under 
what form you pleaſe, they are in effect but a 
deſpotiſm, and they fall, both in effect and ap- 
pearance too, after a very ſhort period, into that 
cruel and deteſtable ſpecies of tyranny; which 
I rather call it, becauſe we have been educated 
under another form, than that this is of worſe 
conlequences to mankind. For the free go- 
vernments, for the point of their ſpace, and the 
moment of their duration, have felt more con- 
fuſion, and committed more flagrant acts of ty- 
ranny, than the moſt perfect deſpotic goverment 
waich we have ever known. Turn your eye 
next to the labyrinth of the law, and the iniqui- 
ty conceived in its intricate receſſes. Conſider 
the ravages committed in the bowels of all 
commonwealths by ambition, by avarice, envy, 
fraud, open injuſtice, and pretended friendſhip ; 
vices which could draw little ſupport from a 
ſtate of nature, but which bloſſom and Aouriſh 
in the rankneſs of political ſociety. Revolve 


our whole diſcourſe; add to it all thoſe reflec- 


tions which your own good underſtanding ſhall 
ſuggeſt, and make a ſtrenuous eftort beyond the 
reach of vulgar philoſophy, to confeſs that the 


Ciuſe of artifcial ſociety is more defenccleſs even 


than that of artificial religion; that it is as de- 
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rogatory from the honour of the creator, as ſub. 
verſive of human reaſon, and productive of inft- 
nitely more miſchief to the human race. 

If pretended revelations have cauſed wars 
where they were oppoſed, and ſlavery where they 
were received, the pretended wiſe inventions of 
politicians have done the ſame. But the ſlavery 
has been much heavier, the wars far more 
bloody, and both more univerſal by many de- 
grees. Shew me any miſchief produced by the 
madneſs or wickedneſs of theologians, and [ 
will th-w you an hundred, reſulting from the 
ambition and villainy of conquerors and ſtateſ- 
men. Shew me an abſurdity in religion, I will 
undertake to ſhew an hundred for one in politi- 
cal laws and inſtitutions. If you ſay, that na- 
tural religion is a ſufficient guide without the 
foreign aid of revelation, on what principle 
ſhould political laws become n=ceflary? Is not 
the ſame reaſon available in theology and in po- 
litics ? If the laws of nature are the laws of God, 
is it conſiſtent with the divine wiſdom to pre- 
ſcribe rules to us, and leave the enforcements of 
them to the folly of human inſtitutions? Will 


you follow truth but to a certain point ? 


We are indebted for all our miſeries to our 
diſtruſt of that guide, which providence thought 
ſufficient for our condition, our own natural rea- 
ſon, which rejecting, both in human and divine 
things, we have given our necks to the yoke of 
political and theological flavery. We have re- 
nounced the prerogative of man, and it is no 
wonder that we ſhould be treated like beaſts. 


But our miſery is much greater than theirs, as 


the crime we commit in rejecting the lawful do- 
minion of Gur icalon is greater than than any 
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which they can commit. If after all, you ſhould 
confels all theſe things, yet plead the neceſſity 
of political inftituticns, weak and wicked as they 
are, I can argue with equal, perhaps ſuperior 
force, concerning the neceſſity of artificial reli- 
gion; and every ſtep you advance in your argu- 
ment, you add a ſtrength to mine. So that if we 
are reſolveꝗ to ſubmit our reaſon and our liber- 
ty to civil uſurpation, we have nothing to do but 
to conform as quietly as we can to the vulgar 
notions which are connected with this, and take 
up the theology of the vulgar as well as their 
politics, But if we think this neceſſity rather 
Imiginary than real, we ſhould renounce their 
dreams of ſociety, together with their viſions of 
1e:1zion, and vindicate ourſelves into perfect 
liberty. | 

You are, my lord, but juſt entering into the 
void; I am going out of it. I have played 
Ing enough to be heartily tired of the drama. 
\/rether I have acted my part in is, well or ill, 
| poiterity will judge with more candor than 1, 
Cr than the preſent age, with our preſent paſſions, 
can poffibly pretend to. For my part, I quit it 
without a figh, and ſubmit to the ſovereign or- 
der without murmuring. The nearer we ap- 
proach to the gaol of life, the better we begin 
to underſtand the true value of our exiſtence, 
and the real weight of our opinions. We ſet 
out much in love with both ; but we leave much 
behind us as we advance. We firſt throw away 
the tales along with the rattles of our nurſes ; 
thoſe of the prieſt keep their hold a little longer ; 
thoſe of our governors the longeſt of all. But 
the paſſions which prop theſe opinions are with- 
drawn one after another; and the cool light of 
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reaſon at the ſitting of our life, ſhews us what 
a falſe ſplendor played upon theſe objects during 
our more ſanguine ſcaſons. Happy, my lord, if 
inſtructed by my experience, and even by my er- 
rors, you come early to make ſuch an eſtimate 
of things, as may give freedom and caſe to your 
life. 1 am happy that ſuch an eſtimate promiles 
me comfort at my death, 
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